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hve OY eh ee PROLOGUE 


VV Nea tmeg PY IS volume is a tribute of rever- 
ence and affection from the 
President of the Royal Society 
of British Artists to five great 
painters of the Victorian Era, 
Honorary Members of the Cor- 
poration, who by their genius 
have added a lustre to its records, and by their 
loyalty and friendship have strengthened the sense 
of brotherhood in Art which is one of its most 
cherished traditions. 

It seems fitting then that a few words should be 
said by way of preface about the Society itself. 
For, if Leighton, and Millais, and Burne-Jones, 
and Watts, and Holman Hunt are representatives 
of the Victorian age, so also is the Royal Society 
of British Artists. If ¢hey are the flower of Art, 
zt is the field where such flowers grow. 
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My Prologue therefore shall be a brief outline 
of the foundation, the history, and the work of the 
Society, from the date of Her late Majesty's 
birth, to that of her great Jubilee in 1897. The 
Queen was pleased on that occasion to command 
that my Presidential Address should be submitted 
to her, and in response to it Her Majesty sent me 
through Sir Arthur Bigge the following gracious 


message : 


The Proof Copy of your Presidential Address to 
the Royal Society of British Artists has been laid 
before the Queen. 

Her Majesty commands me to convey to you, the 
President, and to the Members of your Society, Her 
stncere congratulations on the 50th Anniversary of 
the granting of its Royal Charter, and also on the 
valuable work accomplished by the Socrety on behalf 
of Art and Artists during a period exactly co- 
encident with that of Her Mazesty’s own life. 

The Queen trusts that continued prosperity may 
be assured to the Socrety tn the future. 


Since that Royal message was received the 
Victorian Era has closed. Our great Queen has 
passed “To where beyond these voices there is 
peace.” But the memories of her gracious life, 
and of the men who in Art and Letters made her 
reign illustrious, have become to us an imperish- 
able inheritance. 
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The Five Great Painters I have named are not 
chosen arbitrarily. They stand for the five finest 
issues to which the painting of human life and 
action can be brought. That they were all Mem- 
bers of the same Society, that there is no other 
Society of which they were all Members—these 
things are incidental, not essential to my subject. 
The Painter of the Gods; the Painter of Men 
and Women; the Painter of The Golden Age; 
the Painter of Love and Life; the Painter of The 
Christ ; are dear to us for their own sake. How 
shall I venture to write of them? They are the 
Spirite magni of Dante—che di vederli in me stesso 
n esalto—mighty spirits, whom to have seen I feel 
myself exalted. One thing however encourages 
me. These reminiscences call for no effort of the 
imagination ; it is sufficient for my words to be 
true. Dante saw his Hector and A‘neas only in 
a vision: but I have seen the heroes of whom I 
write, face to face, and have counted them, and 
still count them, amongst my friends. 


One word as to the Epilogue. It is again a 
Presidential Address—to the Ruskin Society of 
the Rose. It is a plea for Art, considered not as 
the pursuit of an individual, nor as the work of a 
Society, but as an element in the National Life. 
Of what value to the Nation is the genius of her 
Artists? Is Art only for a few wealthy or highly 
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cultured connoisseurs? Is it not also the heritage 
of the people—the sons and daughters of toil ? I 
believe in the Paradise of Art as something more 
than a preserve for princes, or a happy hunting- 
ground for successful speculators. It is the old 
home of humanity, from which we have been dri- 
ven out, but it has never been destroyed. Who 
shall fetch for us the golden apples of the Gar- 
den of the Hesperides? There is no caste in 
Art. Men of light and leading—Leighton, and 
Millais, and Burne-Jones, and Watts, and Hol- 
man Hunt—have stormed this Paradise—so also 
have Claude the pastry-cook, and Turner the hair- 
dresser, and David Cox the blacksmith. Heaven 
suffereth violence and the strong take it by force : 
how shall the weak find entrance? See! These 
men have not stormed it for themselves only— 
they have left the gates open for us. 


Weak APY LIERE are two dates which 
will always be regarded as red- 
letter days in the annals of our 
Country. The first is the 24th 
of May, 1819, on which our 
Queen was born; the second is 
the 2oth of June, 1897, the six- 
tieth anniversary of her glorious reign. 

Now, by a coincidence of happy augury to the 
Royal Society of British Artists, the events of 
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THE ROYAL CHARTER 


which I have to speak to you to-night are pre- 
cisely covered by these two dates. It was in the 
year 18109 that the first gathering took place which 
resulted in the formation of the Society. It is in 
the year 1897 that we meet to commemorate the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of its Incorporation by Royal 
Charter. 


It is interesting to note that of the many Asso- 
ciations organized for the purpose of holding 
Exhibitions of Works of Art the Royal. British 
Artists is the only one that is Incorporated; and 
the question naturally arises—What is the mean- 
ing and purpose of this differentiation of the 
Society from other bodies, such as the Water- 
Colour Societies, the Painter-Etchers, the late 
Grosvenor Gallery, or the latest adventure called 
the “New”? 

The answer is—that the Royal Society of British 
Artists originated, not as a private enterprise, but 
in response to a national requirement; and that 
it sought for, and obtained, from Her Majesty's 
Government, the sanction of a Code of Laws, 
embodied in its Charter, giving it Perpetual Suc- 
cession, and lifting its responsibilities and work 
from the lower level of personal interests to the 
higher level of the fulfilment of a National Trust. 
Unlike other Societies, the Royal Society of 
British Artists can never administer its affairs for 
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the benefit of its own members only. It can never 
alienate its possessions or turn them to private 
uses. It can never be dissolved by resolution. 
Individuals may withdraw from membership, but 
so long as ten men, loyal and true, remain—the 
Society remains, and its Trusts must be carried 
out for the promotion of the Fine Arts in this 
country. 


Now there are so many instances in life, and in 
the management of affairs, in which unity of action 
is the first and last condition of success, that the 
thought inevitably occurs—whether it would not 
have been better if the forces of Art, instead of 
being divided amongst several Associations, had 
been welded together permanently into one great 
central body. It is a noble conception. It is, 
indeed, the idea underlying the first institution of 
the Royal Academy, when in the year 1768 King 
George the Third named it “the Royal Academy 
of Arts.” 

But the thing is impracticable. You might as 
well insist upon growing roses and violets and 
snowdrops under the same conditions ; you might 
as reasonably expect to further the advancement 
of Learning by forbidding the establishment of a 
Mathematical Tripos at Cambridge because there 
was a Classical School at Oxford. Even the great 
globe has its two hemispheres on which the sun 
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cannot shine at the same time; and Art is too 
delicate a flower—too strong an element in our 
life—too mighty a cosmos in itself—to be dealt 
with by any uniform or forced rule. The Academy 
of Arts has become practically an Academy of 
Painting. It is true that every year it fills one of 
its fifteen galleries with architectural designs; but 
the men who really control the profession of 
Architecture do so as members of another Society, 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. It is 
true, also, that if you turn aside in search of the 
refreshment-rooms, you come upon a miscellaneous 
collection of Water-colours, Pastels, Enamels, 
Miniatures, Etchings, and Drawings in Black and 
White, but the Art of Water-colour Painting has 
long since outgrown the guardianship of the Royal 
Academy, and its Engravers are extinct. 


The truth is that a great central authority like 
the Academy can reward the Artist, but it cannot 
initiate a forward movement in Art. It is based 
on Faith. It is a Creed, and a Creed does not 
reform itself. Stability and Authority (elements 
of inestimable value in the progress of the Arts) 
come from within the charmed circle of official 
sanction. Reform—advance—new forms of life 
—must come from without. If Art has accom- 
plished all that can be accomplished, and has only 
to be conserved, there is nothing more to be said. 
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But so long as Art is a living force amongst us, 
throwing out fresh leaves and blossoms, as well 
as yielding fruits to be harvested—so long the 
necessity will exist for other Associations, in 
friendly relation with the central authority, but 
independent in their aims and government. itis 
the time should ever come in which there would 
be no need for a Society of British Artists, it could 
only be because British Art was dead. 


Of course this is understood now, but it was not 
always understood. We have now, besides the 
Royal Academy and the Royal British Artists— 
a Royal Society of Painters in Water Colour—a 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colour—a 
Royal Society of Painter-Etchers—an Institute of 
Painters in Oil—a Society of Lady Artists—a 
New English Art Club—a Society of Portrait 
Painters—a Society of Painters in Miniature :— 
all these holding their Exhibitions in London, and 
exchanging courtesies with each other in the true 
feeling of friendly rivalry, and yet rejoicing each 
in the success of the others. 

But it was a very different matter when, in the 
year 1819, a few brave men gathered together in 
London to consider what measures should be 
taken to secure for the Artists of this country a 
more adequate representation and recognition than 
could be found in any institution then existing. I 
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say drave men, because there was a lion in the 
path. In any profession where there exists an 
established authority it needs courage to act in- 
dependently of that authority. It is always more 
easy, it is generally more safe, for the individual 
to leave stagnant waters undisturbed—and at that 
time the waters were a little stagnant. A Society 
of Painters in Water Colours had, indeed, already 
been formed, and was doing excellent work. But 
that afforded no relief for the great body of Artists 
who painted in oils. The Academy had existed 
for half a century, and had absorbed all the Royal 
favour, all the Court patronage, all the Govern- 
ment support that was given to Art in those days. 
And the Academy was dead against the formation 
of another Society. 


It is necessary here to note thedifference between 
the Academy as it exists to-day and the Academy 
as it was constituted at the time when the Society 
of British Artists was founded. In that year, 
1823, the Royal Academy lost one of its strongest 
men, Sir Henry Raeburn ; but it still included in 
its Roll-Call (as it always has included from the 
days of Reynolds to the days of Leighton, Millais 
and Watts) some, but not all, of the most illustrious 
of English Painters. Lawrence was still living, 
though his election dated from the last century. 
Mulready was doing scholarly work, which we re- 
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call with respect ; Callcott was painting the sea and 
sky with dignity. Above all there were Wilkie 
and Turner, each a host in himself—Wilkie at the 
zenith of his power, who had just painted his 
“Blind Man’s Buff,” and Turner, who was passing 
from his second period, his mood of tranquil con- 
templation, to the more stormy and impassioned 
rendering of Nature. But beyond these great 
Artists, whose names you may count on the fingers 
of one hand, and a small minority of Sculptors and 
Architects—Who were the men who sat as gods 
to determine the destiny of Artists, and of Art, in 
England? I will read the names of the Painters 
who were elected to the rank of Academician during 
the twenty years preceding the foundation of the 
Society :— Henry Thompson, William Owen, 
Samuel Woodforde, Henry Howard, Thomas 
Phillips, Nathaniel Marchant, James Ward, Henry 
Bone, Philip Reinagle, George Dawe, William 
Bigg, Edward Bird, John Jackson, William Hilton, 
Abraham Cooper, William Collins, William Daniel, 
Richard Cook. If these men were gods, it is clear 
that the gods die ; for their names are not amongst 
those of the _ Immortals. 

They were, however, the Royal Academicians 
of the day. Let us compare them with the same 
number of men, who—although living during the 
same twenty years—received no Academic honours, 
but were only British Artists :—George Morland, 
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David Cox, John Sell Cotman, the two Cromes, 
James Stark of Norwich, Patrick Nasmyth, John 
Linnell, Peter de Wint, Copley Fielding, George 
Barret, George Cattermole, R. P. Bonington, 
James Holland, C. Stanfield, William Hunt, David 
Roberts, Samuel Prout. Do we wonder that the 
conference, of which I have spoken, resulted in 
the formation of a Society of British Artists ? 


But Rome was not built in a day. And for the 
Society of British Artists it took three or four 
years to secure a site and to raise the necessary 
funds. In 1823, however, the beautiful Galleries 
in Suffolk Street were completed, and on the 27th 
December of that year the Articles of Association 
were signed. In 1824, the Society held its first 
Exhibition. The occasion was celebrated—accord- 
ing to British custom—by a dinner, at which His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, the Queen’s 
uncle, presided. In a speech, full of eloquence 
and good humour, the Duke set forth the claims 
of the young Society, and urged upon the Members 
a spirit of pride in their organization. 

Who said the good ship was launched? It must 
have been Clarkson Stanfield ;—or Old Jock 
Wilson ;—for they were both Officers of the Watch, 
and knew a good ship when they saw one. At 
any rate the ship was launched ; and carried a crew 
of thirty-two, all told. 
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The ship, however, was no sooner launched than 
the winds began to whistle in its rigging. The 
gods were displeased—and, with two notable ex- 
ceptions, Sir John Soane and Mr. Northcote, re- 
fused to come to the dinner. But that was not 
all. Notwithstanding the gracious appeal of its 
Royal Founder, the Academicians, from their 
rooms in Somerset House, allotted to them by the 
Government, formally declared war against the 
British Artists in Suffolk Street. It was an in- 
\ternecine war, as cruel in its effects as it was un- 
necessary in its initiation. And it very nearly 
crushed the younger Society. 


There were, of course, faults on both sides. The 
Academy passed a law debarring any member of 
the British Artists from becoming a candidate for 
Academic honours. The British Artists passed a 
law inflicting a penalty of £100 on any member 
withdrawing from the Society. Both laws have 
long since been repealed—but they created much 
mischief at the time. Both Institutions suffered 
the inevitable loss that must follow a narrow or 
ungenerous policy. The British Artists failed to 
retain David Roberts and Clarkson Stanfield, who 
paid their fines and passed over to the Academy 
—the Academy missed from its Roll-Call names 
greater even than these, the names of James 
Holland and Frederick Yeates Hurlstone. 
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But not only did the winds whistle through the 
rigging of this Saucy Arethusa of a Society of 
British Artists, but the timbers began to creak. I 
say the “ Saucy Arethusa” because, although only 
a frigate of thirty-two guns, she was not afraid of 
firing a shot across the bows of a much bigger 
vessel—a ship of the line. The fine Galleries 
built for the Society in Suffolk Street are lighted 
by a roof of great span. Now, if the sky were to 
fall, it would not be more disastrous to young larks 
than the falling of their skylight would be to a 
young Society of Artists. And the roof showed 
signs of giving way—it threatened to fall. The first 
season was scarcely over when this was discovered. 
The Galleries had been built for the Society at a 
cost of £4,085, and the contractor was responsible ; 
but it was a responsibility not easily enforced. 
The right of the Society was by tenure of a lease 
from the Crown. Various interests were affected. 
Experts were called in, disputes arose, litigation 
followed. It was uz mauvats guart a’ heure for the 
Members. Their beautiful Temple of Art had to 
be abandoned to axes and hammers, while that 
famous engineer, Sir John Rennie, made the thing 
safe. He did make it safe. He propped up the 
roof with iron pillars—ungainly pillars—which 
trespassed on the floor space, cut up the walls into 
sections, and impeded the fine distribution of light. 
The sky would, indeed, be no more in danger of 
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falling ; but it was a sky under which it was hope- 
less to expect that larks, young or old, would care 
tosing. I need not recount the details. I mention 
it only as an object lesson of the difficulties that 
our courageous and determined predecessors over- 
came. The Government intervened, and right 
was done at last. The unsightly pillars were re- 
moved, the roof reconstructed, and the Galleries 
are, to this day, amongst the finest which exist in 
London. 

Then came the event which we specially com- 
memorate this year—the Incorporation of the 
Society by Royal Charter in 1847. This was the 
act of ‘‘ Victoria, by the Grace of God, Queen, in 
the tenth year of her reign ’””—the Queen, who has 
always been our friend—whom God preserve ! 


Since then there have been many pleasant events 
to record. Visits of the Prince Consort ; visits of 
the Prince of Wales, and with him of one whose 
name is as dear as it is sacred in every English 
home—the Princess of Wales. Visits of younger 
members of the Royal House, maintaining the 
gracious traditions of courtesy which have made 
us all one people. 

Amongst the most interesting of these records 
is one of recent date. On the marriage of the 
Duke and Duchess of York the Society pre- 
sented to their Royal Highnesses a portfolio of 
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drawings, with an Epzthalamium, describing its 
contents, and expressing the affectionate loyalty 
of the Members. 


The jewels that do flash from Nature's eyes 

Art brings as offerings to a Royal bride : 

Sunsets for rubies ; evening clouds that hide 
Thetr fires like opal ; tender amethyst skies 

That make a darkness for the silver stars 

Lo shine in, till the day through golden bars 
Breaks, and all heaven is sapphire, and earth lies 
Rapt tn the light that dawned o'er Paradise. 


Accept, dear Prince! Accept, O Princess sweet ! 
These pictures of the land where you were born ; 
Painted by artists born within that land ; 
Painted because we love you, and would greet 
With some fair gift the happy marriage morn 
When you together at God’s altar stand. 


Still turning over the records I come upon the 
“burying of the hatchet” between ourselves and 
the Royal Academy, a body too strong now to 
fear rivalry, and too enlightened and magnani- 
mous to feel anything but satisfaction at the well- 
being of a Society in which so many of themselves 
have been Members or Exhibitors. 

And finally I come upon a great pile of books. 
How can I deal with one hundred and seven old 
catalogues? It seems impossible—and yet they 
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contain the very heart of the matter, for they are 
the record of the work done by the Society during 
the long period of three-quarters of a century. 

I will take them in decades, glancing only at a 
few well-remembered names in each decade, as 
typical of some special characteristic of the time 
which marked the progress of British Art. 


The first Exhibition of the Society was held in 
1824, and during the “ twenties ” the galleries were 
rich with the architectural paintings of David 
Roberts and the gray seas of Clarkson Stanfield. 
Both these men were in their time Presidents of 
the Society. With their pictures might be seen 
the curious imaginings of John Martin, the painter 
of “ Belshazzar’s Feast,” “ The Deluge,” ‘‘ The 
Plains of Heaven,” and other Mysteries,—visions 
that Artists seem to see but rarely nowadays. 
This phantasmagoria of Art, however, must find 
a place in our records ; for it is the reflex of an 
imperishable instinct of the human mind—the 
love of miracle. Side by side with these weird 
dramas were seen the quiet, strong, sincere land- 
scapes of the Norwich school—Stark, Nasmyth 
and Crome. 


_ In the “ thirties” landscape is finely represented 
by George Barret, Creswick, and that young genius 
—Miiller of Bristol ; while J. B. Pyne—who has 
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left his mark even on the great continental schools 
—was rapt in the splendour of Italian scenery. 
At this time also A. J. Woolmer and Paul Falco- 
ner Poole were painting—in colours of magical 
light—their dreams of romance; the pictures of 
master and pupil hanging side by side, until the 
younger painter passed into the Academy. W. 
Shayer, with his gipsy encampments, and J. J. 
Wilson, with his rough weather on the English 
coast, adhered to the older traditions of Art. I 
think the Exhibitions of the Society must have 
been fairly strong during this decade, for they in- 
cluded the works of twenty-nine men who were 
afterwards elected to the full rank of Royal Acade- 
mician. 


Then in the “forties” came David Cox, and 
James Holland; Clint, with his broad serene 
skies—an English Cuyp ; Tennant and Bodding- 
ton, maintaining the traditions of the earlier men ; 
Mark Anthony, more ambitious, with less staying 
power ; and J. F. Hering, one of the best-known 
of many British painters of animal life. And the 
figure-painters were equally strong. Hurlstone, 
named by the Queen as the first President of the 
Society, had become the English Murillo. His 
“Eros Shaping his Bow” is a classic in British 
Art. Then there were Charles Baxter, with his 
beautiful types of English women; J. J. Hill, 
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whose lads and lasses might have been the field 
labourers that Geraint and Enid met in Tenny- 
son’s Idylls; and Daniel Pasmore, who lived to 
see one of his pictures exhibited at Burlington 
House amongst the Old Masters, and engraved 
in The Graphic, as a fine example of the work of 
J. M. W. Turner. 


In the “fifties” landscape, a strong feature in 
the Society's Exhibitions, gained strength in the 
virile work of George Cole, and delicacy in the 
more tender handling of Vicat Cole, his son. The 
two exhibited together for a time—both being 
Members of the Society—and this distinction be- 
tween their works was very marked. Their Surrey 
cornfields, shining rivers,and English lanes made 
the seasons memorable. With them were John 
Syer, another famous Bristol man, who brought 
a fresh rendering of foliage, that made one realize 
for the first time that it is possible to paint not 
the trees only, but the wind whispering in the 
branches; and Henry Dawson, whose fine work 
is found to have a very living value now that he 
himself is dead. 


In the ‘‘ sixties ” came a band of young painters 
whose work gave an impulse to the older men— 
E. C. Barnes, and R. Physick, and Val Bromley, 
—who lived long enough to make other men paint 
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better ; and then died, leaving tender memories. 
During this decade also, Henry Moore—not then 
limited to one subject only—was showing in these 
galleries great canvases of open country with in- 
finite skies, as well as marine subjects in silver and 
amethyst and pearly grey. 


In the “seventies ” came that daring, yet poetic, 
genius, Edwin Ellis ; of strong individuality, swift 
and sure in his method, dealing with sea and sky 
as if he were their lord and master, as indeed he 
was, on canvas. With him were Ludovici, who 
painted English—as Edouard Frére painted 
French—children; and L. C. Henley, whose lovers 
quarrelled, and made it up again—as lovers should 
—with a good grace. And I must name also two 
masters of brushwork, R. I. Gordon, whose “ Es- 
mond ” will be long remembered for its fine quality, 
and J. S. Noble, whom we could not but elect— 
for the manly strength and beauty of his work— 
although he was so very, very young. W. L. 
Wyllie was also showing for the first time how 
lovely is the flash of sunlight on a murky river. 
The Exhibitions of the Society during this decade 
were distinguished by a note of singular charm in 
the works of a young painter, F. H. Potter—who 
made but little impression on the public, but won 
the profound respect of his brother artists. As 
other painters turn their eyes to the light, he 
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seemed to look into darkness ; but he saw there 
visions of subtle beauty that filled us with delight 
and astonishment. After his death the Society 
honoured his memory by exhibiting a collection 
of his pictures. 


So, always in the very van of progress, the 
Society passes to the “ eighties.” The “ eighties ” 
began with the Presidentship of John Burr, a 
Scotch painter, distinguished by his tender feeling, 
fine colour, and strong technique. They include 
that of James McNeil Whistler, the Royal Society 
of British Artists being the only English Society 
which had thus recognized his bright genius by 
electing him to membership. In the year 1887— 
during his Presidentship—was celebrated the 
Queen’s Jubilee; when Her Majesty was graciously 
pleased to command that the Society should be 
called “ The Royal Society of British Artists.” 


It will be observed that, amongst all the men 
whom I have mentioned as having added a lustre 
to the annals of the Society, I have named none 
of those who are most in my mind—and dearest 
to me—my living, working colleagues. The time 
will surely come when another, standing in my 
place, will do justice to them. In the meantime, 
those who now bear the responsibilities as well as 
the honours of the Society speak for themselves 
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in their own works. In passing to the latest de- 
cade I will only say that it is marked by a great 
forward movement. All that is expressed by the 
modern use of the word “tone.” All that is real, 
and beautiful, in impressionism—everything that 
tends to substitute a living force for a convention 
finds welcome in our Gallery. It is impossible for 
an army to advance into an enemy’s country with- 
out some risk. And in the advance which Art 
makes against prejudice, conventionalism, and 
smug contentment with past achievements, the van- 
guard must expect casualties. Pictures have ap- 
peared on our walls for which the public were not 
yet prepared. But if the public wish to know 
what will be done at Burlington House to-morrow, 
they must look at what is being done in Suffolk 
Street to-day. One thing is certain. Pictures 
which ten or twenty years ago were met by storms 
of criticism and derision—like fire mingled with 
hail—are now regarded with respectful attention, 
and would be sorely missed if they were not forth- 
coming. The truth is that since the foundation of 
the Society there has never been an Exhibition in 
its Galleries which did not include something new 
and strange—some effort which, however much it 
may have been wondered at, has eventually proved 
to be of enduring beauty. The golden rule of the 
Society is—that in movements in Art it is for the 
Artist to lead and for the public to follow. 
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I pass now to the record of the last ten years. 
It begins with the distribution of the awards in the 
Fine Art Section of the greatest of the Inter- 
national Exhibitions—that of Paris in 1889. Of 
the hundred English Artists who received medals, 
no less than fifty-five—and of the twenty gold 
medallists no less than fifteen—proved to be Mem- 
bers or Exhibitors of the Royal Society of British 
Artists. At this period also commenced that 
splendid series of studies by Lord Leighton, seen 
nowhere else, and revealing him in a new light. 
They began with his first sketch for the Daphune- 
phoria, and ended only with the last, made but a 
few weeks before his death. They were arranged 
in groups ; one hundred and twentyin all. They 
will live as long as the name of Leighton is re- 
membered. During these last few years the 
Galleries have been enriched by the works of Mr. 
G. F. Watts, Sir Edward Burne-Jones, and Sir 
John Gilbert, Honorary Members of the Society, 
as well as by a collection of the works of the late 
Cecil Lawson. Mr. Watts has been represented 
by many of his finest portraits, including those of 
Lord Tennyson, Lord Salisbury, and William 
Morris. The works by which Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones will be remembered in connection with these 
Exhibitions are the magnificent series of studies 
for his paintings of ‘The Briar-Rose.” The pic- 
tures by which Sir John Gilbert is permanently 
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represented at the Guildhall were first seen together 
in these Galleries, where hung also the first paint- 
ings he ever exhibited. 


Before closing this brief record I must draw 
special attention to the steady advance that has 
been made by the Society during our own time. 
Let me recall to your minds the one great purpose 
for which it was founded—its vazson @étre through- 
out its long history. It was founded to remedy 
certain evils arising from a too exclusive system 
of centralization. The Dragon it attacked—and 
has slain—was c/zgue. Butthe danger of Dragon- 
slayers is that they are themselves apt to become 
Dragons. If it was wrong in 1819 for the control 
of Art, and the distribution of the honours of the 
profession, to be altogether in the hands of a little 
charmed circle—it is equally wrong now. More- 
over, a narrow and selfish policy would be as fatal 
to the interests of the Society as it would be con- 
trary to its spirit. The life and force which have 
marked the advance of Art in the Victorian era 
are not to be attributed so much to a few mani- 
festations of singular genius, as to a vast increase 
in the army of skilled workers. The advance has 
been along the whole line. And if the Society is 
to keep pace with the times, and to meet its re- 
quirements, it must take account of this increase. 
Now a University does not refuse its degrees to a 
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man who has passed its examinations for fear there 
should be too many Members of Convocation. 
The standard of qualification is the only proper 
check upon the numbers admitted. And the 
Society has recognized and acted upon this prin- 
ciple. Its Roll-Call, beginning with thirty-two, 
advanced to fifty—to one hundred. To-day it is 
one hundred and fifty. The Society of British 
Artists is no more a frigate of thirty-two guns— 
it has become a ship of the line—and it carries the 
Royal Flag. 

A Society with such a record as this is worth 
loving ; a Society with such a purpose before it is 
worth working for. And the Royal Society of 
British Artists has never been without its lovers 
or its workers. During three generations it has 
maintained in this great metropolis an Annual 
Exhibition to which Artists, known or unknown, 
might send works, to be judged according to 
their merit. The Society has held one hundred 
and seven Exhibitions, including in the aggregate 
about seventy thousand pictures. It has effected 
sales for Artists to the amount of more than a 
quarter of a million sterling. And the service it 
has thus rendered to Art and to Artists has been 
honorary service—no Member receiving salary or 
dividend, or bonus from its funds—but, on the 
contrary, every Member contributing his share to 
the cost of the maintenance of the Exhibitions, 
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and the administration of the affairs of the 
Society. 

Such a Society is, as I have said, worthy of our 
affection and loyalty. To such a Society the Past 
—with all its traditions, its difficulties, its achieve- 
ments—is but the prelude to a still more useful 
and honourable Future. 


SEN + ey T is not the fashion—Rosalind 
Re) Ge says—to see the Lady the Epi- 
Bi aN 


5’ 4 logue ; but—she adds—it is no 
more unhandsome than to see 
ix the Lord the Prologue. If now 
I were a woman, like Rosalind, 
I should protest that the Lady 
ought to come first. I am, however, no more a 
woman than was Rosalind: so it contents me to 
wait until the play is played to determine if the 
Epilogue shall be Lady or Lord. As to the Pro- 
logue—that has been determined from the begin- 
ning. The Lady of my Prologue is Our Lady 
the Queen—of the Victorian Era—Victoria. 
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Far off, in the Elysian Fields, they rest 
Whom the gods love; while slowly, one by one, 
Their number grows complete. For us the West 
Glows, flashes, crimsons, with a setting sun ; 
And darkness falls before our task 1s done : 
For them there is no darkness ; they shall climb 
The eastern slope where Jove sits, they shall run 
To meet the hours, triumphing over time. 


Hark! with what sudden force the waters rise ! 
Ah, Friend ! ts this the River we so dread? 
Must thou take passage with the silent dead 

To keep thy tryst in the far Paradise ? 

Take then the Golden Bough Atneas tore 

From the weird tree that grows on Acheron’s shore. 


BORD EIGHVON: 
Po eeeeINUER OP SDHELGODS 


REDERIC, Lord _ Leighton 
of Stretton, in the county of 
Salop, was born on a rough 
English coast, he lived his life 
in Hellas, and died in London. 
That is to say, he was English 
of the English, Greek of the 

Greek, and wrought his work amongst men for 

mankind. 

I know not whether it is more vital to a soldier 
that his sword should be made of good steel, or 
that it should be finely tempered; but I am sure 
that unless it possesses both these qualities it will 
break in the hand that trusts to it. In consider- 
ing the records of Art in England the question of 
the true relation between the strength of the 
material and the conditions of its use has been too 
much overlooked. The vigour, the independence, 
at 
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the dogged perseverance, of an insular race have 
been compared with the academic training of the 
Continent—and the result of the comparison is 
not altogether in our favour. But it is not a 
scientific comparison. The true comparison should 
lie between the material of England and the 
material of France—the training in London and 
the training in Paris. In such a comparison there 
may be something to be said on both sides. If it 
should disclose a state of affairs to regret in the 
past, it may also afford reasons for hope in the 
future. 


Of course Art is not a new thing, though true 
Art, however old the world may be, is always 
young. If we consider the people of England as 
students and competitors in the world’s great 
school of design, we must take into account the 
fact that the Victorian Era—which was within a 
very few years the measure of Lord Leighton’s life 
—is not the first term in which we have taken 
lessons, and competed for prizes. We were ap- 
prenticed in the twelfth century ; in the thirteenth 
century we certainly took honours in architecture ; 
in the fourteenth we at least held our own; and in 
more recent times Reynolds, and Gainsborough, 
and Constable, and David Cox, and Turner kept 
alive within us the consciousness that the Creator 
made the world beautiful, and that through beauty 
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we might hope to look upon His face. But when 
Leighton came, the knowledge of this access to 
the divine presence was uncertain, was in abey- 
ance, or was expressed fitfully and with hesitation. 
The flame that a few great painters had kindled 
seemed to flicker and to be ready to die. That 
it did not die is the first glory of our great Pre- 
sident. 


I place this in the very forefront of what I have 
to say about Lord Leighton, because Leighton 
himself placed it in the very forefront of his life’s 
work. He was a great painter, he was a sculptor, 
he was a scholar, he was a man of affairs, a 
linguist, a courtier, a fine speaker—but before all 
things he was President of the Royal Academy. 
Elected to that office in virtue of his splendid 
attainments, he will be remembered as one who 
through his presidentship raised the position of 
Art and the status of the artist to a level that 
England has only of late begun to realize. The 
effect of his life is far-reaching, and will be per- 
manent. The dignity of his bearing, the sweet- 
ness of his disposition, the gracious sympathy he 
felt for younger and less fortunate men, the 
scholarship and mental culture he brought to the 
daily tasks of the studio, have created an ideal of 
what an artist should be—and may be—that will, 
I trust, never die out in our country. 
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It is now thirty-seven years since Leighton was 
elected an Associate of the Royal Academy, and 
for about twenty years he was President. During 
that time we have seen upon its walls the whole 
round of his achievements—except in one beauti- 
ful phase of his Art to which I shall refer pre- 
sently. The “Procession of Cimabue” and the 
“ Daphnephoria” represent him as a great mural 
designer; “ Hercules wrestling with Death for the 
Body of Alcestis” and the “Angel comforting 
Elijah in the Wilderness” are examples of his 
imaginative painting; the “Music Lesson” and 
the ‘Greek Boy discharging an Arrow from his 
Bow ” reveal the fineness of his perception of the 
beauty of youth; the ‘‘Summer Moon” and the 
“ Garden of the Hesperides ” show his idealization 
of woman; the “Sluggard” and the “ Athlete 
wrestling with a Python” illustrate in sculpture 
the completeness of his academic knowledge of 
the human form. 

What more can be added to this summary of 
Leighton’s genius? This—that above and be- 
yond all that we have so long known him to be, 
as a painter of the gods, we now know that he 
was a landscape painter as well. A landscape 
painter of the first rank—if fineness of perception, 
grace of form, purity and truth of colour, unity of 
composition, and directness of vision are qualities 
which place a Jandscapist in the first rank. And 
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yet this phase of Leighton’s Art appears to be a 
somewhat novel discovery. The public have from 
the first seen designs by Leighton, at Burlington 
House, in which the backgrounds were of trees, 
and skies, and rivers, and architecture ; and have 
been content to think of the figures, and the story 
they tell, apart from their setting—not troubling 
to inquire from whence the trees and skies and 
rivers came into pictures painted for the most 
part in a London studio. Even to the Academy 
itself this must have seemed a mystery for more 
than thirty years. In 1890, however, in response 
to my desire, rather than for their own sake, 
Leighton began to gather together the landscape 
sketches he had made in Italy, and Spain, and 
Greece, and Palestine, as well as in our own land; 
and during a succession of seasons to exhibit them 
at the Royal British Artists. These sketches—of 
which there were more than a hundred—had 
never been shown before; but they covered the 
whole period of his life’s work. Scenes in the 
Highlands, in rural England, on the rough coasts 
of Ireland; Oriental mosques, Moorish cafés, 
Spanish convents; islands of the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, mountains in the Holy Land, rivers in 
Italy ; palaces of the Czsars, streets in medizval 
cities, remains of classic architecture; the Acro- 
polis of Athens, Lindos—where the ships rode of 
which Homer gives the list in his Iliad; cataracts 
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of the Nile, forests overhanging the Mediterranean; 
sunrise, noon, sunset, starlight, moonlight, the 
darkness that comes before the dawn—all these 
things, observed with clear eyes and painted with 
a sure hand, but never seen at the Academy, were 
to be found upon the walls at Suffolk Street. 
Looking at them with me, Leighton has told me 
that his passion had always been for landscape, 
and that he still hoped to paint an English cottage 
before he died. But so little does this seem to 
have been known that when he did die, and his 
works were collected togetherat Burlington House, 
only a few of these divine sketches were shown ; 
and even those few were scattered in corners of a 
room, or placed under big frames to fill up odds 
and ends of vacant places on the walls. They 
will live, however, in the minds of artists, as long 
as Leighton’s name is remembered. 


In these reminiscences I shall limit what I say, 
as much as may be possible, to things that have 
never been said before. There is, I suppose, 
scarcely an English reader who is not familiar 
with some memoir of Lord Leighton or critique 
upon his works. It would serve no purpose to 
repeat these. If I can open another door of 
access to the creations of his mind, or give a clear 
impression of what he seemed to one who knew 
him well, I shall have done all I desire. And yet, 
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for the sake of those who may not remember the 
outline of his career, I will give in a few brief 
sentences, taken from the authoritative and official 
statement which prefaces the Academy’s catalogue 
of his collected works, enough to indicate the chief 
events of his life—for after all it is out of a man’s 
life that his work grows. 


Leighton was born at Scarborough, on December 
3, 1830. His father and grandfather were phy- 
sicians. Before he was ten years old he was 
taken abroad, and in 1840 began to learn drawing 
at Rome. From Rome he passed to Dresden 
and Berlin, where he attended classes at the 
Academy, and in 1843 was sent to school at Frank- 
fort. It was at Florence, however, where the 
Leightons resided in 1844, that his future was 
decided; and his artistic education began at the 
Accademia delle Belle Arti in that city. In the 
course of a few months the lad returned to his 
school at Frankfort, and at the age of seventeen 
became a student in the Stddtelsches Institut. 
From Frankfort he went to Brussels in 1848, and 
in the following year to Paris, working during that 
time without a master. It was at this period that 
he painted his first picture, “ Cimabue finding 
Giotto in the Fields near Florence.” 

Leaving Paris in 1850, he returned to Frank- 
fort and became the pupil of Steinle, under whom 
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he studied till the autumn of 1852, pa 
short visit to London in 1851. At the « 
1852 he returned to Rome, and very soon | 
wards began his first well-known picture, «C 
abue’s Madonna carried in Procession throu : 
the Streets of Florence.” This was exhi 
at the Academy in 1855, and purchased b 
Queen. The next four years were divided — 
tween London, Paris, and the South of Euro 
It was not until 1860 that Leighton settled per- 
manently in England. . 


light in = iNilh this fact is regarded by foreign 
writers upon Art. M. de la "Sieranne for in-| 


Candie painting in England. This is a a 
antithesis ; but its value depends upon set is 
meant by the word “Continental.” M. de la 
Sizeranne means “French.” We know that he 
means French because he argues that all Art 
which is not English must be French. In support 
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of this view he points out that ‘‘if, in visiting an 
International Exhibition, we pass through the gal- 
leries set apart for Germany, Austria, Italy, Spain, 
Belgium, Holland, even the United States of 
America, we may imagine ourselves to be still in 
France, and that, in fact, a great many labels are 
necessary in order to convince us that the Atlantic 
rolls between Mr. Sargent and the studio of M. 
Carolus Duran.” But of English Art he speaks 
very differently. ‘In England,” he says, “there 
is a school of painting; whereas on the Continent 
there is no school except that of France.” Here 
then is a curious equation set up by this great 
French critic. Leighton studied in Belgium, in 
Germany, in Italy—but Belgium and Germany 
and Italy are on the Continent, and, so far as Art 
is concerned, the Continent is France—therefore 
Leighton studied in France. 


Whether this be so or not, Leighton’s Art was 
not French Art. Quick as he was to appreciate 
everything noble in conception or fine in crafts- 
manship, and generously as he was wont to express 
his admiration, it is certain that the schools of 
France never held a first place in his esteem. 
What does he say himself? In his Discourse on 
“The Art of the People of France” he says that 
“high as was the average of their achievements, 
they nowhere in the plastic arts reached those 
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summits in which the loftiest imaginative quality 
is married to consummate artistic power.” Of the 
architecture of France he finds it impossible to 
speak too warmly. ‘‘ Their cathedrals show the 
very spirit of masculine independence, of tenacious 
grasp of central principles, of fearless sincerity in 
expression, of scorn of shams, of trust in truth.” 
He admits, moreover, that the French have at 
all times had famous and considerable sculptors. 
But when he turns to French painting he finds a 
difference. ‘We are not lifted out of ourselves,’ 
he says, “by the greatest of the achievements of 
the French painters as we are—how frequently ! 
—by the works of the Italian masters. Where is 
the haunting charm of Lionardo ; where the large 
serenity of Raphael; where the weird force of 
Tintoretto’s fancies ; where the ardour of Titian’s 
colour? ‘These things we look for in vain in the 
works of this great, unrestful, mercurial, light- 
hearted race.” 


The truth is that Leighton was an eclectic— 
one, that is, who chooses from every school, from 
every source, the elements that will best build up 
the fabric of his life. The shrine at which he 
worshipped was Hellas: the divinity he invoked 
was the Hellenic spirit. If he found that shrine, 
that spirit—whether in Rome, or Florence, or 
Dresden, or Frankfort, or Brussels, or Paris, or 
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London—there he was content to make his offer- 
ing and to receive his inspiration. 

I am not underestimating Leighton’s indebted- 
ness to foreign influence—my point is that it was 
not French, but cosmopolitan, and that it did not 
denationalize him, nor make him what he was. It 
only tempered the metal, which had from the very 
first, and always, been true British steel. 


In 1860 Leighton permanently settled in Lon- 
don; in 1864 was elected an Associate; and in 
1866 took possession of the house he had built for 
himself in Holland Park Road. It is specially 
interesting to note the position of Art in England 
at this time, as represented by the artists of the 
day who were to be his companions. In the year 
when Leighton was elected, Millais, although only 
eighteen months his senior, had been an Associate 
for eleven years, and had passed from the in- 
fluence of Pre-Raphaelitism to the frank realism 
of genre. Watts, Leighton’s senior by thirteen 
years, was still outside. Burne-Jones, exhibiting 
for the first time—but not known to the Academy 
—was being assailed by the critics of the Press with 
the most virulent ridicule. Holman Hunt had 
painted his “ Light of the World,” and had gone 
to the Holy Land—not as the Crusaders went, 
with fire and sword, but still for the love of Christ 
—dreaming that he “ would paint His life in such 
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pure truth that the sight of what Christ suffered 
would be enough in itself to move living souls, 
without the angels and halos, and Corinthian 
columns and baldachinos of the Italian masters.” 

Besides these men there were Madox Brown 
and Dante Gabriel Rossetti; but they were little 
understood; and the Press, which in Art is the 
vox popult dressed for a little moment with the 
authority of a vox Dez, could not interpret them. 
It does not appear to be the function of the Art 
critic to reveal to the people the visions of beauty 
after which their artists are striving, but rather to 
intimate to the artists what the people desire. The 
most popular painters of the day were Mr. Frith, 
R.A., and Mr. Sidney Cooper, R.A. Londoners, 
visiting Margate, could understand the one ; coun- 
try gentlemen, seeing three acres and a cow on 
the walls of the Academy, could understand the 
other; the Art critic could understand both. 

I know how sincere was Leighton’s regard for 
the Art of the great painters whom I have named 
—Madox Brown, Rossetti, Holman Hunt, Burne- 
Jones—but it never brought them Academic 
honours. Nevertheless, with his own election to 
the Academy began his work not only for the 
Academy but for Art in England. In 1868 he 
was made a full member, and ten years later the 
Academicians honoured themselves, and him, by 
electing him to the presidential chair. 
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Every artist, every student in the land, felt at 
once the impulse that he gave to Art. The move- 
ment became general—the people followed, and the 
Press brought up the rear. Art should no more 
be the making of pretty pictures, or the painting 
of canvases after this pattern because they would 
sell. The pictures should be beautiful, for beauty 
is the end and aim of Art; they should be precious, 
for gifts to the gods should be worthy of divine 
acceptance. Then came Leighton’s discourses, 
delivered to the students every alternate year. 
The first of these was read on December 10, 1879, 
and in it he speaks of the relations which his office 
established between them, which a deep and sym- 
pathetic interest in their artistic growth and welfare 
made especially weighty in his eyes. There is a 
stately roll, an ornate magnificence in his phrase- 
ology that would ill become the lips of lesser men, 
but from Leighton it seemed right. His voice 
was a sharp tenor, clear and musical and resonant ; 
his face, as the face of Jupiter Capitolinus. Happy 
students to have listened to him, and to have re- 
ceived rewards from his hands ! 


The story of Leighton’s life would not be 
complete without some record of the honours he 
achieved. To recount them is no vain boast, for 
they show how wide a field his work covered— 
how universal was the conviction that he had done 
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his work well. Leighton was knighted on his 
election as President, and in 1886 was created a 
Baronet. Honorary Degrees were conferred upon 
him by the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Dublin, and Edinburgh. He was an Associate 
of the Institute of France ; an Honorary Member 
of the Royal Scottish and the Royal Hibernian 
Academies; and a Member of the Academies of 
Berlin, Vienna, Belgium, Florence, Turin, Genoa, 
Perugia, Antwerp, and St. Luke’s, Rome. He 
was a Commander of the Legion of Honour, and 
of the Order of Leopold, and Knight of the 
Prussian Order “Pour le Mérite.” For seven 
years he commanded the Artists’ Corps of the 
Rifle Volunteers, retiring with the rank of Hon. 
Colonel. On the New Year's Day preceding his 
death Her Majesty conferred upon him a peerage. 
When death came Lord Leighton of Stretton had 
just time to say, ‘Give my love to all at the 
Academy,” and passed on January 25, 1896. 


I have said that Leighton wrought his work 
amongst men for mankind. This is true not only 
of his life as an artist, but in a sense little known 
beyond the immediate circle of his personal friends. 
He did not live in this great metropolis without 
hearing the sighs of the weary, and seeing the 
dulness that hangs like a pall over the homes of 
the toiling masses. There is now, in the dreary 
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waste of the Surrey side, one of the most beautiful 
of the Art Galleries that London can boast. But 
how small were its beginnings! An empty shop in 
a crowded and miserable neighbourhood—where 
William Rossiter, a follower of Maurice, gathered 
round him a few working men and lent them books 
to read—that was all. No artist—Leighton least 
of all—could refuse to bring sweetness and light 
into such a community. The walls were soon 
covered with pictures—such pictures as no shop 
ever contained before—pictures of priceless value, 
by Leighton, by Watts, by Burne-Jones. Then 
followed a Committee, of which these great artists 
were working members, Lady Burne-Jones the 
vivifying genius, and Lord Leighton the Chairman. 
Sometimes the meetings were held at the inchoate 
gallery—sometimes in the President's studio; but 
they were always presided over by him with the 
care, and attention, and dignity he would give to 
an Academy council. Finally, help came from 
outside. Liberal men gave liberally, and the work 
went merrily on, till the beautiful galleries were 
built, and consecrated to the poor of South London 
for ever—always to be free—never to be closed 
against them on Sundays any more than the fields 
were closed by Christ against His Disciples. The 
sapling has become a great tree and the birds 
sing in its branches—but it is well to recall how 
Leighton was at the planting of it. 
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Leighton’s life was essentially a happy life. 
Without happiness I do not think his work could 
have been accomplished. He was the painter of 
the gods, and on Olympus we hear no cries—we 
hear only laughter. I remember an incident that 
has never been recorded—so characteristic of the 
man, and of such pathetic interest, that it shall find 
a place here. He had already seen the Destroyer 
face to face, and, like Hercules wrestling with 
Death, had shaken him off. But he knew that 
his life was held by a very slender tenure. We, 
his friends in London, tried to be cheerful, and to 
hope for a favourable issue: but he had been 
ordered abroad, and was for the first time absent 
from the Royal Academy dinner. At the anniver- 
sary of the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution, 
of which he was president, it fell to my lot to speak 
of him. I described a scene on Mount Olympus, 
at Jove’s table, when a little scandal arose about 
poor Hebe. Venus, I said, had been complaining 
to Jupiter that the Royal Academy did not invite 
ladies to their banquet. She laid the blame on 
the President. She knew it was Sir Frederic be- 
cause, she said, he had never painted her portrait. 
He had painted everybody else. He had painted 
Ceres, who was certainly passée. He had painted 
Proserpine, who was but a chit of a thing. He 
had painted Phryne, who was no better than she 
should be. He would go and paint Hebe next! 
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At that Hebe laughed, and so incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the beautiful goddess. Leighton was 
then in Italy, but he read the speech in the papers, 
and wrote immediately from Bologna— My dear 
Wyke Bayliss,—But I azd paint her: she was 
kicking off her shoes for a bath.” It was one of 
his last letters. He returned to England to be 
made a peer—and to die. 

There is a fine passage in Virgil fit to be asso- 
ciated with Leighton’s name—the painter of the 
gods. It is where A©neas approaching the river 
is seen by Charon, who refuses to take him into 
his boat because he is a living man: 


Quisquis es, armatus qui nostra ad flumina tendis— 
Corpora viva nefas Stygia vectare carina. 


But AZneas will not be resisted. He shows the 
golden bough with which Apollo has armed him, 
and Charon sullenly, reluctantly, ferries him over 
to Paradise. It was hard for us that Leighton 
should die. Artists do not believe that Leighton 
is dead. When we buried him in St. Paul’s we 
felt that we were burying one of the immortals. 
That is what I have tried to express in the verses 
which stand at the head of this chapter. 
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How low the sun on the horizon lies ! 
Its rim dips, and the land ts overcast 
With darkness, and the atr ts thick with cries 
Of ghosts unhouseled in the pitiless blast : 
I stand upon the shore where Leighton passed ; 
Will he look back to greet me, with the eyes 
T know so well ?—those eyes which see at last 
The beauty they desived—in Paradise ! 


Then, lo! on the other side, as tn a dream, 
Stood a great company, of whom came one— 
Alone, down, into the tenebrous shade, 
Even to the very margin of the stream— 
And it was Leighton ; but the rest were made 
Invisible for the glory of the sun. 


SK OHN BVEREDE MILLAIS: 
THE PAINTER OF MEN AND WOMEN 


“ART, like the chameleon, appears 
a} to be perpetually changing its 
/ colour. The moment we turn 
from the works of Lord Leigh- 
ton to those of Sir John Millais 
we find ourselves translated 

mad into a different presence—Art 
seems to have become a different thing. The dif- 
ference may be defined in one word. Leighton 
was an artist—Millais was a painter. 

Now, to be an artist is to see before all things 
with a mental vision; while to be a painter is to 
see before all things with one’s eyes. To under- 
stand Leighton we must ask what Nature meant 
when she made man—and particularly, as Burns 
suggests, when she made woman—the beauty of 
form, the delicacy of colour, the softness of the 
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texture of the skin, the capability of heroic action. 
To understand Millais we must consider what men 


and women have become, through the stress and ~ 


strain of life, of love, of hope, of fear, of happiness, 
of pain. The actions of Leighton’s heroes and 
heroines are the actions of the race. The expres- 
sions of Millais’ faces are of personal joy or suffer- 
ing. Leighton’s Alcestis, whose life hangs on the 
issue of the struggle between her husband and the 
grim enemy; or his Andromache, awaiting her turn 
to fill the water-pot she must carry as a slave, while 
laughing girls crowd round the fountain and the 
busy life of a strange people surges round her ;— 
these represent woman, always the same, happy in 
the sweetness of love and life, or suffering because 
through physical weakness she can resist neither 
the forces of barbarism nor of civilization. But in 
Millais’ pictures—how different! The mother 
stretching out her arms for her child rescued from 
fire; or the exultant wife showing to the gaoler 
the order for her husband’s release ;—these are 
women—two different women—alike only in that 
they are both seen in the supreme moment of 
passing from agonizing suspense to inexpressible 
joy. Without fully realizing this difference it is 
quite impossible to do justice either to Leighton 
or to Millais. 

For the difference of which I speak underlies 
not only their aim, but their method of working 
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out their aim—that is, their technique. With 
Leighton everything passes through the alembic 
of his imagination—his pictures are incarnations 
of ideas. With Millais everything is taken direct 
from the visible world—his pictures are transcripts 
from nature. To Leighton it was all the same to 
paint an angel as to paint a man; he had seen 
angels, as he had seen men—in visions. To 
Millais an angel was an unknown quantity; he 
had never seen one. If one had come to him in 
his studio the world would have known for the first 
time precisely what an angel is like. 


There is an extraordinarily apposite illustration 
of this in two pictures which may be compared. 
The one is “ Elijah in the Wilderness,” by Leigh- 
ton; the other is “ Death the Reaper,” by Millais. 
In Leighton’s picture the angel is bringing the 
mystic bread and water, in the strength of which 
the prophet shall go forty days unto Horeb, the 
Mount of God. See how Leighton treats the 
wings of this angel. The painter does not hesitate, 
or slur over this part of the vision. The wings 
are magnificent, such wings as would become an 
angel of God. The articulation is decisive and 
perfect. There are six pen-feathers—dark. We 
cannot count the lighter ones, for they are partly 
hidden by the splendid perspective of the other 
wing, but we are sure that they are right, because 
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they are as Leighton saw them. Nobody else 
may have seen them ; he fetched them out of the 
darkness of the past, just as Herakles fetched the 
apples from the Gardens of the Hesperides, or 
Jason the Golden Fleece from Colchis. Now turn 
to Millais’ picture. The Reaper is an old man, 
but he also has wings, and they are disposed on 
the canvas much the same as in the Leighton de- 
sign. But, again, how different! They are but a 
confused, uncertain, hesitating, tentative sketch. 
The precision of touch, the decision of intention, 
so characteristic of Millais, are not discernible. 
And this not because Millais considered symbols 
should be painted less realistically, for the scythe 
of the Reaper, the greatest symbol of all—the 
pitiless scythe which ever since the world began 
has been mowing down the human race like grass 
—is painted with a realism that only Millais could 
have achieved. The secret is that he had seen 
the scythe—it was no doubt brought from the 
fields into his studio; but the wings of Death 
Millais had never seen, and so he could not paint 
them. 


Nothing can be more necessary to the just appre- 
ciation of a work of art than a true discernment of 
the intention of the artist, and that can be reached 
only through the fine balancing of similarities and 
contrasts. The cowslip and the primrose are the 
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same flower. You do not believe it at first, until 
Grant Allen shows you their identity. As soon 
as you are convinced of this he proceeds to point 
out the most extraordinary differences between 
them—such for instance as the paleness of the 
primrose, to attract its own special visitors, and 
the deeper yellow of the cowslip, to meet the 
taste of perhaps a more esthetic circle of bees. 
And so the game goes on—like, yet so unlike— 
unlike, and yet so like—until the mind is per- 
plexed, or the judgment is rightly formed. 


Now Millais was notadesigner. The difference 
between Millais and Leighton may be stated thus: 
Given a wall to cover with celestial shapes, or with 
the pageantry of life, or the splendours of form and 
colour—given, as Andrea del Sarto says— 


Four great walls in the New Jerusalem, 
Meted on each side by the angel’s reed, 
For Leonard, Rafael, Agnolo, and me 
To cover— 


and the space would not be sufficient—one wall 
would have to be reserved for Leighton. But 
given an object to be rendered as we see it— 
beautiful or ugly, exalted or commonplace, animate 
or inanimate—then Millais, with palette and brush 
and a little colour, putting the right touch and the 
right colour in the right place, with the minimum 
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of effort and the maximum of result, will paint it 
as neither Leighton nor Angelo nor Raphael could 
have painted it, as it never has been painted, ex- 
cept perhaps by Velasquez. 


Let me recall one of the greatest discourage- 
ments I ever received. I had been lecturing on 
the five great painters of the Renascence, showing, 
as I thought clearly, the special characteristics of 
each—the fineness of Titian’s colour, the academic 
mastery of his art by Leonardo da Vinci, the god- 
like imagination of Michael Angelo, the tender 
grace of Correggio, the completeness of Raphael. 
After the lecture a beautiful girl, who had listened 
to my words with great attention, asked me, quite 
innocently, which of these great painters I con- 
sidered the greatest. If I had named one she 
would have believed me, and have endeavoured 
to admire him accordingly. But my purpose was, 
as it is always, to show that best is not in kind 
but in degree. I hope none of my readers will 
expect me to say which was the greater—Millais 
or Leighton. 


For that is the very root of bitterness under- 
lying all weak and false Art criticism—the inability 
to determine whether a thing is good without in- 
ferring that everything else is therefore bad. Look 
at a painting by Leighton, and you will find that 
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white linen is white. But look at'a painting by 
Millais. There you will find that white is white 
with a difference. 1. The sheets of the bed are 
of white linen, and are therefore white. 2. But 
the child’s nightdress is white too, and yet being 
of a different texture is of a different white. 3. 
The counterpane differs still more, for it is silk, 
and yet it is still white. 4. The white blanket is 
again distinct, for it is woollen. Then turn to the 
table at the side of the bed, and we have to begin 
counting again. 5. The tablecloth is unlike any- 
thing else, for it is twilled and reflects less light, 
and yet it is white too. 6. Its edging is another 
variety of the same colour, for it is of lace. 7. The 
china cup brings a new element into the game— 
the reflection of light from a polished surface—but 
it is still white. There are not words enough in 
ordinary language to distinguish these subtle 
changes, but Millais paints them all, and then goes 
on to differentiate them from: 8, the whiteness of 
silver; 9, the whiteness of paint; 10, the whiteness 
of the leaves of an open book. At this language 
rebels. 

For, when you come to think of it, if you place 
half-a-dozen open books upon a table you will find 
that while every one is white, every one is also of 
a different tint. Art, however, does not rebel— 
at least it does not when Millais is its master. 
Millais paints ten different kinds of white while 
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Leighton paints only one. Is Millais, therefore, 
ten times as clever as Leighton? No. Both 
painters are right. What Millais sees is the natural 
world, which in its subtle changes and fantastic 
tricks of colour even Millais can but faintly render. 
But Leighton paints the gods, and the gods do 
not wear linen and flannel and silk and cotton and 
lace—they are much more humble in their ward- 
robe ; they are content to wear drapery, and if that 
drapery is white it is white. 


This brings us to the great issue. Turn again 
to one of Millais’ pictures, and you will see the 
result of his mastery of the material elements of 
light, and colour, and shade, and texture. Millais 
is the painter of men and women, and the human 
face has its elements of light, and colour, and shade, 
and texture; so that Millais simply brings the 
magic of his skill to the rendering of these, as he 
does to the differentiation of white from white. 
The marks left on the face of a man, by age, by 
endurance, by suffering, by ambition, by courageous 
action, are as real as are the different tones of white 
to which different fabrics will bleach in the sun— 
if only we have eyes to see them, And the painter 
who has eyes to see them can paint the one as 
surely as he can paint the other. It is in this that 
Millais’ greatness lies. 

For I have spoken only of white, and of a 
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man’s face. These, however, are typical instances. 
There are seven colours in the rainbow, and Millais 
paints them all. There are seven ages in life, 
and this painter of men and women paints them 
all. The infant in the arms of the fireman— 
rescued; the child showing his pierced hands to 
his mother—comforted; the youth and maiden 
plighting their troth—happy; the wife thrusting 
the order of release, of which however she keeps 
a firm grip, before the eyes of the gaoler—exultant ; 
the sailor, who will yet make the North-West 
Passage—dreaming ; the Yeoman of the Guard 
—serene, stern, true. Death the Reaper—is he 
not old? Has he not been a long time at his 
work? Ishis scythe not rusty yet? Millais painted 
that figure in 1895 and died in 1896. 


Again I turn to the French critic—M. de la 
Sizeranne—who thinks that Lord Leighton, in some 
mysterious fashion, represented or reflected conti- 
nental Art. He does not say that of Millais. But 
he thinks that Millais was a lucky man. For Sir 
John Millais had a handsome face, frank adven- 
turous manners, and a manly bearing. He was 
moreover a good shot, a good rider, and loved 
salmon-fishing. Such qualities M. de la Sizeranne 
thinks might do anything—in England. “As a 
Pre-Raphaelite he was welcomed by the crowd. 
When he deserted Pre-Raphaelitism to paint senti- 
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ment and expression he was followed by a still 
larger crowd. He gave up emotional subjects for 
portraiture, and the crowd increased and lauded 
him to the skies. His success would not have 
been less had he adopted any sort of art theories.” 
Thus M. de la Sizeranne, the last new authority 
of Paris on Art, as translated by Miss Poynter. 

Is this, then, the Parisian idea of luck, or only 
M. de la Sizeranne’s? Is it luck for a painter to 
have fine vision? Is it luck to have a sure hand? 
If so, it is much to be regretted that there are not 
more lucky men, not only in London, but in Paris 
too. It is not necessary to reply to diatribes like 
these. They were answered two thousand years 
ago by Theocritus in one of his Idyls of the 
Decadence. He describes two ladies, Gorgo and 
Praxinoe, going to a performance on the oocasion 
of a great religious ceremonial—the dedication of 
a new shrine to Adonis. A great hymn is sung 
or recited by a great singer of the day. At its 
conclusion a voice is heard on the outskirts of the 
crowd—it is the voice of Gorgo, who—anticipating 
M. de la Sizeranne of to-day—cries, “That lucky 
woman, to know all that, and to have such a 
splendid voice! And now we must be getting 
home. My husband has not had hisdinner. That 
man is all vinegar and nothing else; and if you 
keep him waiting for his dinner he is dangerous 
to go near.” 
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And Millais himself—what did he think of this 
modern art—not his own art—but of this power 
of brush and material of which the ancients knew 
nothing? I have before me a little pile of letters, 
written to me on many different occasions, which 
reveal the spirit of the man—his tolerance—his 
confidence—his practical way of looking at things 
—his contempt for cant—his turning to nature for 
illustration of his argument, just as he turned to 
nature when painting. “It is ridiculous,” he writes, 
“to talk of the decline of Art. Would they call it 
a decline in God’s work because after making the 
lily He made the violet or the daisy? Greek 
painting, from the nature of the materials used, is 
puerile beside that of Titian, or Rembrandt, or 
Sir Joshua, or Turner. Hogarth is greater than 
Apelles in his own department.” 

This is a true view of the question, fairly stated. 
Millais does not say Greek art is puerile beside 
that of the moderns. He understood the friezes 
of the Parthenon as well as any man. In his time 
he had drawn them as few had ever drawn them 
before. It is pazuteng of which he speaks, and his 
comparison is just. In another letter he writes : 
“For the most part unprofessional lectures and 
articles on Art are beautiful nonsense—of no 
greater value than the ravings of the Hyde Park 
preacher on religion or politics. One writes, 
‘paint the soul—never mind the arms and legs.’ 
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What would that poet say if he was recommended 
to write with the soul and never mind grammar ? 
—Us sprang to the stirrup, etc.!_ I would rather 
he said, paint with the soul and mind your ex- 
tremities, for a blemish will spoil your work. Let 
them rave. I have known a dog in my studio 
growl and bark violently at a portrait, undoubtedly 
mistaking it for a person in the room. I claim 
without vanity to know a little about the subject. 
The art of to-day will flourish and command ad- 
miration in spite of talk. Let them rave.” 

And they do rave: have we not heard them ? 
And Millais is better understood to-day even than 
when the Academy desired to elect him, but could 
not because he was so very young. 


No account of the life and work of this great 
painter can be complete without reference to his 
drawings in black and white. Millais was one of 
a band of distinguished artists who drew on wood 
for the illustrated magazines before the modern 
processes of reproduction revolutionized the press. 
With Sir John Gilbert, Fred Walker, Pinwell, 
Leighton, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Arthur Hughes, 
and others, he made the periodicals of the time 
rich with imagination and fine draughtsmanship. 
Old volumes of Good Words, of Once a Week, of 
the Cornhill Magazine, dating in the fifties and 
sixties, are mines in which lovers of the beautiful 
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art of story-telling with the pencil, as well as the 
pen, may search for treasures with the certainty of 
finding them. It is impossible to overestimate 
the influence of those illustrations in raising the 
standard of taste throughout the country. The 
drawings made by Millais on wood, to be en- 
graved for Good Words forty years ago, illustra- 
ting the Parables of our Lord, have the realistic 
fidelity and majesty of line that characterize the 
greatest of his paintings. If through his Academy 
pictures he educated thousands, through these he 
educated millions. And the effect is accumulative. 
For in Art, as in other actions of life, there is a 
great law of supply and demand. The eyes which 
have once seen and learned to appreciate the fine- 
ness of fine Art, will never be content with the 
broken patois of inferior craftsmanship. Every 
artist at this, the beginning of the twentieth cent- 
ury, is doing his work the better because Millais, 
in the nineteenth, did his work so well. 


Millais’ success was early, and his career brilliant. 
He was born on June 8, 1829, of a family which 
had for some generations resided in Jersey. When 
nine years of age his parents brought him to Lon- 
don, and sent him to Sass’ school as a preparation 
for the Academy. At twelve he was admitted a 
student; at fifteen he won the first silver medal, 
for a drawing from the antique; at seventeen he 
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exhibited his first picture ; at eighteen he received 
the gold medal, and competed at Westminster Hall 
for the decoration of the Houses of Parliament. 
In 1848, that is at the age of nineteen, he was 
one of the three founders of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, the other two being William Holman 
Hunt and Dante Gabriel Rossetti. How different 
has been the issue with these three youngsters 
who revolutionized Art in England! The first 
became the idol of the schools, the spirit incarnate 
of the Academy; the second is as strong in the 
affections of the people as any painter has ever 
been of whom the country is most proud—as sturdy 
in his independence of the Academy as Millais 
was in its support; the third was beaten down 
with disappointment, and died half broken-hearted, 
leaving behind him, however, visions of beauty 
that shall make his name also immortal. 


And still Millais is only a boy. He is up for 
election at the Academy, but there is a rule that 
Associates must be not less than twenty-four years 
old, and the boy must wait. The rest need scarcely 
be recounted. Year after year he flashed his 
splendours before us—pictures, looking at which 
men find their eyes troubled with tears—tricks of 
the brush that affect one like leger-de-main— 
portraits of men and women who will live because 
he painted them—landscapes that have led land- 
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scapists into new fields. And all this time honours 
and wealth crowded their gifts upon him. To 
recount them will seem like a repetition of a page 
from the life of Leighton. He received a Baronetcy 
from Her Majesty the Queen. The Universities 
of Oxford, and Cambridge, and Durham conferred 
upon him Honorary Degrees. He was an Asso- 
ciate of the Institute of France—an Honorary 
Member of the Royal Scottish, and Royal Hiber- 
nian Academies—a Member of the Academies of 
Vienna, Belgium, Antwerp—and of St. Luke, Rome, 
and San Fernando, Madrid. He was an Officer of 
the Legion of Honour—of the Order of Leopold— 
of the Order of St. Maurice—and of the Prussian 
Order “ Pour le Mérite.” And last of all—the 
honour he cared for and cherished most—he was 
President of his dear Academy, the Royal Academy 
of England. 


Presiding at the banquet a few months before 
his death, Sir John Millais said, “I must tell you 
briefly my connection with this Academy. I en- 
tered the antique school as a probationer when I 
was eleven years of age, then I became a student 
in the Life school, and I have risen from stage to 
stage until I reached the position I now hold; so 
that, man and boy, I have been intimately con- 
nected with the Academy for more than half a 
century. I have received here a free education as 
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an artist, an advantage any lad may enjoy who 
can pass the qualifying examination, and I owe the 
Academy a debt of gratitude I never can repay. 
I can, however, make it this return : I can give it 
my love. I love everything belonging to it—the 
casts I have drawn from as a boy, the books I 
have consulted in our library, the very benches I 
have sat upon.” 


It was about this time that Millais, after read- 
ing my verses on Lord Leighton, told me how 
low the sun lay on his own horizon. When it 
first became known that Leighton held his life 
by a very slender tenure, Millais had gripped 
his friend by the hand and exclaimed, “ My dear 
Leighton, I would give the chances of my life 
for yours.” The two men knew that they were 
marked by the Destroyer, and yet did their work 
to the end; but Millais’ death was as lingering as 
that of Leighton was sudden. If the Gods die, 
Lord Leighton died as a God—Sir John Millais 
in his death shared the sufferings common to the 
men and women he had painted. 


Millais passed on August 13th, 1896. As he 
painted a ghost story, it will not be wrong for me 
to tell one before I lay down my pen. Thereisa 
castle which is said to be haunted by the spirit of 
a lady who had lived her life there and had been 
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its happy mistress. Every one who visited the 
castle saw the beautiful vision. But every one 
described what he saw differently. The children 
saw her, and were not afraid. They said she was 
a blue-eyed child with golden hair, like one of 
themselves. The young women saw her, and 
said she was dressed as a bride and smiled upon 
them. The old men remembered that she had 
silver hair and looked like what the Madonna 
must have been when she was a little aged. One 
saw her and was comforted, for he recognized the 
friend, the sweetheart, the companion of his life. 
And it is so with Art. We have all seen some- 
thing, but we have all seen different visions. 
Phidias saw it, and lo! it was Pallas Athene. 
Raphael saw it, and it was the Madonna San Sisto. 
Turner saw it, and it was an old warship tugged 
to her last berth. And it is because Millais has 
seen it, in its highest form—that is, in the expres- 
sion of human life and passion—and has given us 
so clear a record of its beauty that I count him so 
great a painter of men and women. 
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The Golden Age was with us while he stayed : 
For the Seven Angels knew him, and their wings 
Were stilled for him to paint ; the Wizard Kings 
Showed him the Orient treasures, which they laid 
At the Infant’s feet ; the Courts of Love obeyed 
His incantations ; every Myth which brings 
Light out of darkness seemed tmaginings 
Of God, or things that God himself had made. 


O Painter of the Golden Age—return! 
Earth is less fair without thee. Our sad eyes 
Are weary of a dreamless day—and night, 
Duller than darkness, lit by lamps which burn 
Only at earthly shrines—while Paradise, 
Lost for the second time, slips out of sight. 
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S there a great gathering in the 
Elysian fields, that Burne-Jones 


eal Co walls to be painted in the New 
; OF) Jerusalem, of which Browning 

Sed tells us in his “Andrea del 
Sarto”? I know only that the passing of these 
men means a loss to a nation, immeasurable and 
irretrievable. At their very source, fountains of 
Art which had strengthened and refreshed us are 
dried up. We can still speculate with our com- 
merce in the City, or amuse ourselves with scien- 
tific apparatus at the Royal Institution, or tire 
ourselves with social functions. We find enough 
fighting to do abroad, as guardians of the peace of 
the world; and we practise keeping our heads 
cool over our political and ecclesiastical squabbles 
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at home. But the great classic painter, the keen 
observer of the passion of human life, the magician 
who held in his hand the crystal of romance—these 
are in prato di _fresca verdura of which Dante tells 
us, the meadows of fresh verdure, which we have 
never seen, and from whence they can speak to us 
no more. It is as though we had been children 
during a brief summer holiday, led every day into 
a lovely garden and shown the flowers, or given 
access to a library of books such as children love. 
One day the garden disappears, and the library is 
closed, and we have to face the world—at Rugby 
or Harrow. There is a good deal for us to do; 
but there are no flowers in the cricket-field, nor 
fairy tales in Colenso. Happily the works Burne- 
Jones has left us, will keep alive at least the 
memory of the Golden Age. 


It is not yet that the beautiful story of his life 
can be fully told: that will no doubt come later, 
by one specially authorized to tell it. Buta brief 
outline may be given to meet the natural desire to 
know something of the man whose works have 
filled the land with beauty. Edward Burne-Jones 
was born in Birmingham, on August 28, 1833. 
In relation, therefore, to the Pre-Raphaelites, he 
was the youngest brother. Even at school he was 
distinguished, for amongst many brilliant competi- 
tors he won a scholarship for Oxford. At Oxford 
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he became a student in Divinity, and was intended 
for the Church. But the artistic bent of his genius 
was irresistible. Even then Rossetti described 
his designs as “unequalled by anything except 
perhaps by Albert Durer’s finest works.” This 
was large praise, but Rossetti knew quite well 
what he was talking about. 

Madox Brown—Rossetti— Burne-Jones—that 
is the order of succession. Madox Brown, Rossetti, 
William Morris, Arthur Hughes, Spencer Stanhope, 
Val Prinsep, Algernon Swinburne—that is the 
roll-call of companionship. Is it strange that so 
fine a flower, in so fine a soil, flowered so finely ? 
This was during the first few years after he left 
Oxford. The decision had been made, not without 
difficulty and opposition from friends. He did 
not stay to finish his Oxford terms; the Studio 
gained what the Church had lost. 

Burne-Jones was quickly in the van of the Art 
movement. I knew him as one of the first mem- 
bers of the Hogarth Club—gentle, unassuming, 
but unswerving in his loyalty to the great purpose 
of his life ; true as steel to his friends ; reverencing, 
not envying, the companions whose achievements 
he counted higher than hisown. Forty years have 
passed since then, and the world has judged both 
him and his companions, and given him the first 
place ; but his modest estimate of his own work, 
and his generous appreciation of the work of 
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others, never changed. Writing a few months 
before he died, in reference to my study of the 
Likeness of Christ Rex Regum, he says, “The 
more I recall the efforts I have made to express 
the face of Christ, the more discontented I am with 
them. I do not think there is one which can be 
looked upon as anything but a failure” ; and then 
he adds, ‘If anyone in our day could realize all 
that we think and mean by it, I believe it would 
be Rossetti.” This is a tribute not to any spe- 
cial picture of Rossetti’s, but to Rossetti himself; 
for he confesses, “I cannot at this moment re- 


member in what particular work of his it could be 
found.” 


Now here is a curious fact. Rossetti had his 
idea of the face of Christ, and if you look atit you 
will find that it is the face of his friend. It was 
from Burne-Jones that Rossetti made one of his 
finest studies for the Saviour. This must have 
been more than thirty years ago. But the percep- 
tion of the resemblance was not an idiosyncrasy of 
Rossetti’s, nor was it perceivable only at that time. 
In photographs it is very appreciable, especially in 
some of recent date. It is, I think, a resemblance 
of expression rather than of feature ; such expres- 
sion as may be found in Rembrandt's “ Christ 
blessing the Children” or in Von Uhde’s “ Christ 
and the Magdalen.” 
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I know that it is not necessary in writing about 
a great artist to dwell on the fashion of his features. 
Nor should I do so, if I could speak only from 
traditional stories. But I am writing of a man I 
knew; and a record such as this, made while the 
affectionate eyes that can never be forgotten still 
seem visible before me, may have its value in after 
days, if only as one of manyimpressions from which 
a true conception of the man may be formed. To 
know a man’s face is at least a little step towards 
knowing his mind; and the mind of Burne-Jones 
will be found to have been as beautiful as the ex- 
pression of his face. The biographer who writes 
his life will have to be vigilant and keen-sighted 
in reading his letters. He was of so generous a 
nature, that he would not only, like one of Arthur’s 
Knights of the Round Table, give a man his life, 
but he would thank him for accepting it. He 
rendered me the greatest service, perhaps, that one 
artist can render to another; and yet his letters, 
written to me since then, if they came before the 
eyes of one who did not know, would seem to have 
been written by one who himself felt grateful. I 
know nothing quite equal to the fineness of his 
chivalry as a man, any more than I know anything 
quite equal to his colour and design as a painter. 
In painting the love, and courage, and truth, of 
knight errantry, he painted his own character into 
his pictures. I know not what his theological 
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opinions may have been—we never spoke on that 
subject—but I am sure that the world is purer and 
better for his life, as it is richer and happier for 
his works. 


To wade through the stagnant pools of flippant 
or ignorant criticism is one thing: to stem the 
torrent of abuse and ridicule, turning it into a 
river that shall serve to reflect the loveliness the 
torrent would have swept away, is another thing. 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones did both. He educated 
his critics. And yet even now the stream occa- 
sionally breaks over a stone lying in the bed of 
the river, and the result is—froth. If my readers 
wish to be amused they should turn to a book on 
‘‘Contemporary Art in England,” by the latest 
authority from France—M. de la Sizeranne— 
whose brilliant style as a writer has been worthily 
reproduced by his translator, Miss Poynter. 


I have already referred to M. de la Sizeranne, 
who claims for France all that is finest in Leighton, 
and considers Millais a poor painter but a lucky 
man. It is always interesting to know what our 
neighbours think of us, and M. de la Sizeranne is 
not reticent. He is so sure of his opinions, and so 
pleased with his humorous way of setting them 
forth, that he gathers together the gems of thought 
he has scattered through many pages, and numbers 
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them, as a preacher might enumerate in a perora- 
tion the words of wisdom he had been proclaiming. 
The list M. de la Sizeranne thus gives us of his 
own discoveries is as follows : 

“IT. Burne-Jones makes his figures eight and 
a half heads high. 

Il. He makes his doors of extraordinary height 
in proportion to their breadth. 

III. By raising the hips he rounds and lowers 
their spring. 

IV. His angels look as if they had been hung. 

V. Their brows are bent to the earth, their eyes 
are raised to heaven. 

VI. There does not seem to be a single figure 
standing upright—All the figures in Burne-Jones’ 
masterpieces are sitting or lying.” 

Now, what may be the precise meaning of 
“raising the hips so as to round and lower the 
spring” I find hard to discover. But one at least 
of M. de la Sizeranne’s statements is easily tested 
by a simple act of observation. Let us see if it 
is true. M. dela Sizeranne gives illustrations of 
these masterpieces. The first three, chosen by 
himself, are angels, and appear standing, or sus- 
pended in mid-air—as angels might stand or wait 
before the throne of God. These are followed by 
three figures—also upright—Christ upon the Tree 
of Life, and our first parents—who stand on either 
side. So that of the six figures which M. de la 
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Sizeranne reproduces as typical of the work of 
this great painter, ot one zs erther lying or sitting. 
After this it is not surprising to find that his other 
grounds of objection are as little to be trusted. 
He has either forgotten or has never understood 
the first elements of decorative design. He seems 
not to be aware that the figure of an angel re- 
presented on the triumphal arch of a cathedral, a 
hundred feet above the line of sight, is seen at a 
different angle from that in which a French painter 
paints a lady, dépoudllée in her bath-room. It is 
necessary in certain cases for the oblique vision to 
be rectified by the perspective. That which the 
light-hearted critic never suspected to be other 
than a fault, is really the solution of a difficult 
problem, by the master of his craft. Moreover, 
the same law of perspective that controls the 
figure must control the door—even M. de la Size- 
ranne would be able to understand that. It was 
unnecessary therefore for him to divide the fault, 
if it is a fault, into two—or to make two bites of 
so very small a cherry. But the hips—there 
indeed the French critic is on safe ground. Who 
shall be able to prove that the figures imagined 
by Burne-Jones would quite fit a Parisian corset ? 
And the “rounding of the spring!” Well, so long 
as there are blue eyes and black—so long as there 
are eastern, and northern, and southern types of 
beauty—men will differ in their predilections. It 
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is not a matter for surprise that Frenchmen should 
scoff at Rubens’ Dutch Maries, or that Dutchmen 
should wonder at Murillo’s Spanish Madonnas, or 
that Italians should deride both: but it is a little 
curious that one, claiming to be an authority on 
Art, should fail to perceive that the true ideal of 
beauty is to be determined neither in London, nor 
in Antwerp, nor in Madrid, nor in Rome, nor— 
dare I say it ?—nor even by M. Worth in Paris. 
This light badinage of M. de la Sizeranne, how- 
ever, is not really Art criticism. Nor has it the 
charm of freshness. We have heard it all before. 
We heard it at the comic operas with which we 
were delighted at the Savoy. We read it in the 
daily papers of the “sixties” and “seventies” 
with the same amused surprise with which we read 
the Press criticisms of to-day. It was sung at the 
music-halls; and the milk-boy whistled it every 
morning—‘Green and yallery, Grosvenor Gallery” 
—but that was more than twenty years ago, and 
we little expected to see it revived by a French 
writer, as a serious expression of his views on 
perhaps the greatest artist of the century. 


Let us now look at some of Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones’ designs. I will take a group of subjects 
illustrating the Creation, and the Redemption of 
the world. 

The days of creation are represented by a series 
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of angels, each bearing a crystal globe, in which is 
figured, as in a magic mirror, the work of the day. 
In the first we see sphere within sphere—the 
whirling wheel of the universe—the luminous 
nucleus of the planetary system—from which order 
was evolved when God said “ Let there be light.” 
In the second we see the firmament-—which God 
called heaven. In the third, the trees—that shall 
make Paradise—spread out their branches and 
leaves, through which breaks the golden light of 
heaven. For, as the days go on, nothing that has 
been made is lost. Thus we see the rotation of 
luminous forms throughout the series—the trees 
which perish not, because they are of God’s plant- 
ing—the living creatures in their natural order— 
until, by the sixth day, the ever-accumulating 
splendours express the complete work of the 
Creator. The fourth day brings in the sun and 
moon. On the fifth we see a flight of sea-birds, 
and at the angels’ feet is the sea-shore, strewn 
with shells. On the sixth day man and woman 
stand in the midst. 

Thus the heavens and the earth were created ; 
and now, see how the painter—is he not himself 
one of the ministers of God ?—has imagined the 
angels. In the first panel there is one, bearing 
the globe; in the second there are two; in the 
third three; their beautiful faces seen beyond the 
angel of the day. For not only shall God’s work 
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endure, but His servants who do His pleasure 
shall endure also, and shall rejoice together with 
Him when the day comes. This ever-increasing 
interest as the design goes on, is as finely wrought 
out in composition as it is finely conceived. The 
effect is wonderful. The unity of the single figure 
makes it complete, we desire nothing more. The 
complexity of the fourth, and fifth, and sixth, does 
not take from the unity—any more than the many 
stars take from the unity of the sky. And lo! on 
the sixth day—what is this? The six angels are 
standing ; but there is a seventh. The seventh 
angel, or perhaps the Archangel—for there is a 
hierarchy in heaven of which I know not the 
order or rank—the seventh angel is seated. The 
work is done. It only remains for God to pro- 
nounce it very good—and to rest. 


Now all this wealth of thought and imagina- 
tion is lavished by Burne-Jones on the six lights 
of a window of an English church, to be seen only 
by a few country people. Let us turn to another 
class of design, where a different material requires 
a different treatment. It is in a churchin Rome, 
built by the American residents, and is executed 
in mosaic on the triumphal arch, forming part of 
a series of decorations the painter did not live to 
finish. It represents our Lord with outstretched 
arms, not upon the cross, but upon the Tree of 
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Life, which bears its fruit for the healing of the 
nations. Upon His hands and His side are no 
marks of the passion, for the sacrifice did not 
begin on Calvary—it began with His life on earth. 
On His right hand is Adam—or man, with folded 
hands adoring. Beyond this figure are the fields 
he shall till, and the sheaves of corn which shall 
crown his labour. On the other side is a group 
of exquisite beauty. Eve, the mother of the race 
He came to redeem, with her two children ; one, 
Abel, a baby on her breast ; the other, Cain, a 
boy of three or four, clinging to the skirt of her 
garment. Beyond her is a garden of flowers, in 
the midst of which is a lily, the type of the Ma- 
donna. And over all are the arms, beneath which 
they shall find shelter. In the whole range of Art 
I know nothing more lovely, more human, more 
divine than this. 


Of course this is not the kind of work that is 
understood or practised in a music-hall or a comic 
opera; though similar subjects have been treated 
ever since men have been artists—with varying 
success. I remember Michael Angelo’s great 
picture in the Sistine Chapel, where, under the 
shadow of the Almighty, a company of young 
angels witness the creation of Adam—and I count 
it the eighth wonder of the world. I remember the 
facade of the Duomo of Orvieto, covered with 
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carvings, of which one represents the taking of 
woman out of man. Adam is asleep, a great gash 
has been made in his side, and out of this the 
Divine Being is lugging a full-grown woman. I 

remember also, in Paris—not in the Salon, but in 
the Louvre—a bas-relief by an old Greek sculptor 
of Orpheus and Eurydice as they return from 

Hades, led by Hermes. Orpheus, impatient, | 
strides before. Eurydice, not less impatient, has 

stretched out her hand—if she may but touch her 
husband! O the infinite tenderness of that touch. 

Orpheus has turned but for a moment to the dear 

face; but the Inexorable has already laid his hand 

upon hers; there can be no delay, there is no 

hope; the beautiful vision shall dissolve again 

into the tenebree of Hades; Orpheus shall go 

forth alone. This bas-relief is in Paris—but it 

was not executed by a French artist. It is a 

legacy from Greece. If we rejoice that antient 

Greek Art has given us an “ Orpheus and Eury- 

dice,” and that medieval Italian Art has given us 

“The Creation of Adam ”—may we not be glad 

also that English contemporary Art has given us 

“The Seven Angels” and the “Christ upon the 

(ree of Life® ° 


Many circumstances combined to bring Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones’ life to so splendid an issue. 
I count first among them his classical education, 
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which, with his natural gifts, was sufficient to win 
for him a scholarship even in competition with 
such scholars as are to be found at King Edward's 
School. Then, his associations at Oxford, and 
the tastes formed there, even though he did not 
complete his terms and proceed to his degree. 
Then, the consecration of his life to work—to 
work as distinguished from dilettanteism. Then, 
the wide range of thought his work exacted— 
from the minute pen-and-ink drawings he made 
for the magazines to the colossal cartoons for 
cathedral decorations. Still further do I take into 
account—as influences of the highest order—the 
friendships of his early life; never to be shaken 
by capricious temper, or weakened by coldness or 
indifference. Above all of these fine influences 
must be named the happy companionship in mar- 
riage of a lady, like-minded with himself, and 
worthy to be, as she was, the lode-star of sucha 
lites 


There is no honour which an English artist can 
hope to win, that was not won by Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones—except the one honour that should 
have been his first of all, as the incentive and 
encouragement of his life—the honour dearest to 
an artist—that of membership of the Royal Aca- 
demy. It is an old story, of which we always 
hope to hear the last, but which is perpetually re- 
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curring. There are two things in Art of which 
England may be proud—landscape painting, and 
painting in water-colours. For a period of twenty- 
seven years the Royal Academy never elected a 
landscape painter, and the art of water-colour 
painting has grown up quite outside its walls. 
George Morland, David Cox, John Sell Cotman, 
the two Cromes, John Linnell, Peter de Wint, 
Copley Fielding, George Barret, George Catter- 
mole, R. P. Bonington, James Holland, William 
Hunt, Samuel Prout, Frederick Yates Hurlstone, 
Ford Madox Brown, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
Holman Hunt, Sir Edward Burne-Jones—none of 
these great English painters ever received Aca- 
demic honours. It is true that about twelve years 
ago Burne-Jones was elected an associate, but he 
felt his position untenable and resigned. In the 
national collection of pictures purchased year by 
year by the Academicians from the funds of the 
Chantrey bequest—for the express purpose of re- 
presenting the best work done by English painters 
—we do not find a single example of his art. So 
far as the Academy is concerned it is too late 
now. 

But it is not too late for us to do justice to his 
memory. It seems to be the fate of everything 
that cannot be mathematically proved, to become 
a question of party strife. The philosophies of 
the Schools cannot be proved—for the disputants 
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differ as to their data; Religion cannot be proved 
—-it involves an unknown quantity; Politics do 
not admit of demonstration—they must await the 
result of experience. And it is so with Art. Few 
men are so god-like as to see and understand all 
forms of beauty. In Art, as in Religion and 
Politics, those are the wisest and happiest who 
respect the convictions of others, and are loyal to 
their own. As for the men and women who love 
Art—and yet, not being artists, do not belong to 
a sect—let them try to realize that no School has 
ever won for itself a great painter unless it met 
and satisfied some requirement of the human 
soul. 

What, then, is the desire that Burne-Jones has 
met and satisfied in his works? It is the desire 
that Fine Art should be the finest of all fine crafts- 
manship, justifying even his own high standard, 
that if a painting of his should be destroyed, so 
that only the smallest fragment -of it could be 
recognized, that fragment should bear evidence 
that it had been finely wrought, and was lovely in 
surface and colour. It is the desire for loveliness 
of colour, for its own sake—as music is to be 
desired because it enchants the ear. It is the 
desire for dignity and grace of line. It is all this, 
but it is more. It is chivalry without brutality ; 
it is life without decay; it is beauty without sen- 
sualism ; it is love without lust ; it is religion with- 
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out superstition. Are these things to be found 
then in what we call the Golden Age? I do not 
say that. If in traversing a dark corridor we see 
a torch in the far distance, we see only a luminous 
flash ; we do not see the fume and smoke of its 
burning. Now the Golden Age is very far off 
indeed. It is too far off for us to see the smoke 
of its burning. What we do see of it, in the works 
of Sir Edward Burne-Jones, is the clear shining 
of a light, bright and pure as a star. 
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The world ts vexed with an evil cry— 

A coward cry—fit for an idle throng : 

Hellas we know was sweet, and Rome was strong ; 
We can but live a little while and die ; 
See how the darkness creeps across our sky! 

We live not tn the age of Art or Song ; 

We think—but are not sure—that wrong ts wrong : 
O painter of Love and Life, make thou reply ! 


No puling pessimist reaches the highest height ; 

Heaven suffereth violence and is taken by force ; 

Life and Death follow each other in ordered course, 
Moving together with Love to the triumph of right : 

For Life and Love and Death are one at their source— 
As colour is one when blended in perfect light. 
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<5 T matters very little whether the 
ERD at verses with which I begin this 
Xs Ns chapter conform to the strict 
y” ZING rules of the Italian sonnet. In 
= turning to the consideration of 
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| pas SO the works of the greatest of 
| our living painters, I am con- 


cerned not with the fantasies of prosody, but 
with a succession of scenes forming one of the 
. noblest dramas upon which Art has ever lifted 
the curtain. And as a drama is sometimes pre- 
luded with music, in which the motive under- 
lying it is indicated by a recurring melody, so I 
have struck a note, the cadence of which is the 
motive underlying what I have to say of the 
Painter of Love and Life. 
Even the irregularity of the sonnet, however, 
reflects the subject. It is not according to rule ; 
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it is not smooth; it is not a transcript of anything 
that has gone before. The change of rhythm in 
the sextain, for instance, is without precedent, but 
it marks a change of voice. At first the writer 
speaks—that is simply the narrative ; then the cry 
is heard—broken, querulous, complaining ; finally 
the answer comes—full, strong, confident. If 
iambics and trochaics are not sufficient, then 
dactyles or anapests. Why not? The thing has 
to be said. Say it, therefore, and have done with 
it; in your own way; without so muchas thinking 
in what manner it would have been said by some- 
body else. Speak your own thoughts in your own 
words. 

That is the way in which Watts speaks to us in 
his works. There is no painter, nor has been, 
whom he imitates, or upon whom he is founded. 
He is the “ vox clamantis” of Hope, against which 
the despairing cry, the cry of the Decadents, is as 
the fretting of children over lost toys. He meets 
the special need of the age in which he lives; 
though, indeed, there has never been an age from 
which such a life as his could have been spared. 
For the cynicism of pessimism is not a new thing. 
The world ts vexed with an evil cry not to-day only, 
or yesterday, but always—the cry of indolent, or 
timid, or disappointed souls, who shrink from the 
strain of the march of the great army of progress 
ever advancing to fresh enterprise, and fall out 
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of its ranks. Thus, the Greeks, conquered by 
Mummius, their country made a Roman province, 
thought that the world was coming to an end— 
and so it was, for them, as it always is to the 
decadents—but from the débris of their civilization 
was built up a still stronger empire. Thus, Chris- 
tianity having run its course for more than a thou- 
sand years, Bernard of Morlaix wrote— 


Hora novissima—tempora pessima sunt, 


—when lo! the Reformation. But still the cry 
went on: the Reformer of Basle taking up the 
very words of the monk of Cluny : 


Hora novissima—tempora pessima sunt, 


—and yet Christianity is still a living and growing 
force, against which the kings of the earth imagine 
a vain thing. 


The truth is that the cry of the decadents is 
always a coward cry, fit for an rdle throng, but not 
fit for the Christian who believes in Christ, nor for 
the humanitarian who believes in humanity. Listen 
to it as it is heard in the studio to-day! An Ox- 
ford Professor is comparing the reception given 
to a painting by Lord Leighton in one of our 
provincial towns, with the carrying in procession 
of Cimabue’s Madonna through the streets of 
Florence. Thus are we rebuked: ‘“ Cimabue's 
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youthful masterpiece six centuries ago delighted 
Florence; Leighton’s was to-day the pride of 
Conway. An analogy there was, but, I felt, a 
difference also: the modern spectator came to 
enjoy, the medizval crowd came to reverence.” 


Now, if there is one thing more certain than 
another with regard to the reception of Art, by. 
the people, in the great periods of classic sculpture 
and medieval painting, it is that they enjoyed it ; 
that they received it, not as sick folk taking 
medicine, or as idle boys bored by their school 
tasks. They rejoiced in it, as the light of their 
life; it was to them as the natural air they 
breathed. But they did not reverence it. They 
reverenced the gods—the saints. Only when a 
work of art became devoted to, or received the 
sanction of, the gods or the saints did they show 
it reverence—a reverence reflected from the shrine 
to which it was dedicated. Thus Phidias made a 
statue of Minerva for the Parthenon. It was of 
ivory and gold, and became the wonder and delight 
of Athens. But when the sculptor proceeded to 
sign his own work, by carving his name upon it, 
the Athenians drove him out of their city for pro- 
faning the gods. What reverence for Art had 
they, or for the artist, in the golden days of 
Pericles? What reverence for Art had they, or 
for the artist, in the Middle Ages, when cathedrals 
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like Chartres were built to enshrine ‘“Vierges 
noires” and “black Christs,” of which the only 
things certain seemed to be that they were ugly, 
and that nobody knew who had made them? If 
therefore, a fine work by Leighton, exhibited at 
Conway, attracts crowds to see it, and the crowds 
rejoice in it and enjoy it, we have in that fact 
surely some evidence that the Hellenic spirit, or 
the spirit of the Renascence, is still extant—is with 
us—reaches even to that beautiful but far-away 
corner in North Wales. 


But no! our desponding Professor thinks other- 
wise. He does not question the loveliness of 
Leighton’s picture, or the sincerity of the enjoy- 
ment of it by the people. He says, indeed, ex- 
pressly that ‘“‘the loveliness of Art increases, and 
that with this increase comes also to our people an 
increase of the sense of loveliness” ; but in spite of 
all this he draws the strange conclusion that “ from 
a time so far back as the beginning of the Christian 
era—from the death, in fact, of the Greek impulse 
—the Fine Arts have been in a state of constant, 
inevitable, and natural decline.” Hellas we know 
was sweet, and Rome was strong. Is it not a coward 
cry? Who shall answer for us? 

Why, indeed, should we seek any answer at all ? 
For the cry goes on—We can but hive a little while 
and die! Is it worth while to trouble ourselves 
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with things we cannot understand? “ Success in 
the Fine Arts,” we are told, “success in the Fine 
Arts is primarily a matter of gift to certain races— 
and we are not sharers in the gift; this long de- 
cline is a case of necessary and invincible evolu- 
tion.” See how the darkness creeps across our sky ! 
“The beautiful flowers, native to certain isolated 
regions, are dying out before more powerful immi- 
grants imported by man, as he subdues and civilizes 
the wild places of the earth; the early flora is dis- 
placed by the later, and I think it is the same with 
the fine flowers of Art.” Surely this is confound- 
ing evolution with retrogression. Has science 
done nothing for the bodies of men? Has Chris- 
tianity done nothing for our souls, that we should 
lapse again to barbarism, as the flowers lapse to 
weeds inaneglected garden? The spectre of such 
a future is too hideous. If the evil forecast of the 
pessimist be true, would it not be better to lift a 
hand against it, even though we should perish in 
the attempt? One, who fought the same spectre 
two hundred years ago, says: “ They may sit in 
the orchestra and noblest seats of heaven who have 
held up shaking (trembling) hands in the fire (he 
may have seen such hands held up), and have 
humanly (that is, like men) contended for glory: 
while Epicurus lies deep in Dante's hell, wherein 
we meet with tombs enclosing souls which denied 
their own immortality.” 
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Have I not said enough to show that this cry 
of the decadents is a very real thing? But it is 
as evil as it is real. It is in effect the placing 
aside of the divine sanction of right. If we say 
We live not tn the age of Art or Song, it is equiva- 
lent to saying that God comes no longer to visit 
us. For Art and Song are to man as the voice of 
God heard in the cool of the day. It is equivalent 
to saying, We think—but are not sure—that wrong 
2s wrong ; for it is only through Art and Song that 
we can confidently assert our faith, our hope, 
our aspiration, our love. Logic, Mathematics, 
Geometry, Science, Philosophy, are the children 
of our brain—Art and Song are the children of 
our heart. I make no comparison between their 
dearness to us. Take from us either, and we are 
indeed bereaved. 


Who then shall answer for us in this great con- 
troversy of the ages, as it affects us in our own 
day? O painter of Love and Life, make thou 
reply! ‘Ne have in the life and works of George 
Frederick Watts the living witness that God has 
not taken away from us any of His gifts. 

I say his life and works, because he is as heroic 
in his life as in his Art. Temperate, intrepid, 
generous, patriotic, strong, courageous, tender, 
compassionate, loyal in friendship—these are the 
characteristics of the man. It is not by easy-going 
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dilettanteism that he has become what he is. Vo 
puling pessimist reaches the highest height. Epicurus, 
indeed, the prince of pessimists—in that his phi- 
losophy was based on the extinction of life with 
death—E picurus contended that, there being no- 
thing for us to hope for in the future, our good 
lay in happiness; and that happiness consisted 
in pleasure—not necessarily evil pleasure, but 
pleasure. He is said to have written three 
hundred books, but he never did anything. He 
lived long enough, however, to hear a Roman 
Consul pray that all the enemies of Rome might 
become Epicureans. 


But it was not only the enemies of Rome that 
became tainted with the Greek philosophy. 
Lucretius interpreted Epicurus to the Romans. 
How finely Lord Tennyson tells the story : 


The gods! the gods! 
If all be atoms, how then should the gods, 
Being atomic, not be dissoluble, 
Not follow the great law? 
Thus, thus! the soul flies out and dies in the air. 
With that he drove the knife into his side! 


That is not reaching the highest height, that is 
not taking the kingdom. For Heaven suffereth 
violence and 1s taken by force—not by the soul 
flying out and dying in the air. Look at the 
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steepness of the rock which Love and Life climb 
together! It is not a holiday trip, a trip of 
pleasure. Look how Love helps and encourages 
poor little Life! That is an eternal reality, in- 
carnate every day in the commonest routine of 
human life and action. But it is seen, and under- 
stood, and put upon canvas for others to see and 
understand, only by a great painter who is also a 
great poet and philosopher. Itis true that neither 
Life nor Love is physically strong—but the force 
which takes heaven is not physical force, and they 
will yet win their way to the highest height. 


But Love and Life are not everything; there 
are Time, and Death, and Suffering, and Joy, and 
Hope, and Ambition, and Avarice, and Laughter, 
and Mischief, and Retribution, and above all, to 
the artist, Beauty. Beauty, mental, and spiritual, 
and physical. All these march past us in Watts’ 
pictures, like the chorus in the procession of a 
Panathenaic festival. The painter knows them 
all. The painter of Love and Life looks Time 
and Death straight in the face, and is not afraid. 
Time is young. Why should Time be painted as 
an old man? It is we who grow old, not Time. 
Time is not Death. Time brings Death with 
him. Death is a woman, full of pity. Think of 
the wounds she has healed—the rest she has given 
after toil—the surcease of pain and sorrow! Her 
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lap is filled with flowers. Death is no more an 
evil than is Life. He who sends one sends the 
other. He who gives one gives the other. 


Gives—that is the point. It is not a taking 
away. If in the natural cosmos there are wheels 
within wheels, where, in infinite space, new worlds 
are born every day, so in the passion of life there 
is a rising and a setting to souls which turn to 
God as to the eternal light. As surely as the 
comet threads its way through the stellar splend- 
ours of the sky, or the planets move in their great 
circles, carrying with them their satellites, so surely, 
through the intricacies of God’s dealings with man, 
Life and Death follow each other in ordered course. 
“ He appointed the moon for seasons, and the sun 
knoweth his going down.” When the Psalmist 
wrote this the going down of the sun must have 
seemed a daily miracle. Where did it go when it 
vanished beyond the purple mountains of Libanus 
or the waters of the great sea? Whence did it 
return when it rose beyond the Arabian Desert, - 
and crowned Hermon with gold every morning ? 
We know a little of that mystery now; but the 
great mystery remains unsolved. What is Life? 
What is Death? We know only that they follow 
each other in ordered course, moving together with 
Love to the triumph of right. Perhaps the day 
may come for us to solve that mystery also. 
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It is towards such a consummation that our great 
painter is leading us. To a recognition of the 
Unity of Nature; and if Unity, then Government; 
and if Government, then Wisdom ; and if Wisdom, 
then Love. For Life and Love and Death are 
one at their source. One, not by confusion of cir- 
cumstance, but by unity of purpose. One—as 
colour ts one when blended in perfect light. 


It is no part of my design to repeat what may 
be found in the pages of almost any Dictionary of 
Painters. Such few matters as the dates of his 
birth, 1817, and of his election as an Academician, 
1867; the special exhibition of his works at the 
Grosvenor Gallery; his gift to the Nation of por- 
traits he had painted of many of the most distin- 
guished men of the century; his gift to the National 
Gallery of British Art of a series of his imaginative 
works : these things are known to usall. Happily 
his life is still his own, and the records of it are in 
his keeping, to be revealed when and how he may 
determine. Happily also for us he is still a living 
and working artist, seeing new visions, sending 
forth from his studio fresh revelations of beauty, 
retouching and completing or supplementing can- 
vases commenced long years ago. Writing to me 
quite recently, in reference to one of his great 
paintings at the Royal Society of British Artists, 
he says: “I have no study for the picture, indeed 
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I never have studies for my pictures. They may 
be considered as studies for better pictures which 
are never painted.” And thus a painting, re- 
turned to him from an exhibition, would go on the 
easel again, and draw fresh virtue from its author, 
as Antinous drew fresh strength when cast to his 
mother earth. 

This perpetual recurrence to the past, this de- 
velopment of idea from idea, marks the mastery of 
mind over matter. There are paintings so highly 
wrought, so entirely complete, that one could not 
add a touch without displacing something, any 
more than one could fit in another piece to a com- 
plete Chinese puzzle. That is finish of one sort. 
The finish of Watts’ pictures is of quite another 
kind. If he painted Love yesterday, he painted 
what was in his own heart—what he knew—what 
he understood. But to-day he knows more—he 
understands more—he loves more ; and, therefore, 
he must paint more into his picture. The measure 
of his achievement cannot be expressed by an 
equation ; there is in it the unknown quantity of 
the infinite. 

For the rest, it is sufficient to say that his tech- 
nique is his own: but its glory is colour. There 
is a custom amongst heralds to describe the tinc- 
tures of armorial bearings in different terms, ac- 
cording to the dignity of those who bear them. 
The shields of knights are defined in terms of 
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colour ; the shields of nobles by the names of the 
precious metals ; of kings by jewels; of emperors 
by the celestial bodies. The colours in Watts’ 
pictures cannot be adequately described by the 
words we use to describe the paints upon a palette. 
His reds are rubies; his blue is lapis lazuli; his 
whites are pearls set in silver ; his blacks are the 
blackness of Erebus or the beautiful darkness of 
the heavens at night. To look at one of his pictures 
is to be reminded of Dante, as he stands with 
Virgil on the desert shore waiting for the coming 
of the Angel. ‘“ What is that light, far off, far off 
upon the sea, unfolding on every side I know not 
what of white?” The white splendours are the 
wings of the Celestial Pilot. And so ina picture 
gallery we see far off a glory of azure, or the rose 
of dawn. What is it? We approach. It is a 
painting by George Frederick Watts. It is a 
painting of Love and Life! 
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I dreamed that once, the evening sun aflame, 
A painter whose tired eyes could see no more 
Slept—when all those he had painted softly came, 
Lifted the latch, and crossed the studio floor 
Like rose-leaves drifting through an open door : 
Mary—and Joseph—then, unknown by name, 
The innocent boys who died for Christ before 
Christ died for them: all these in sweet acclatm— 


All these—and yet one more: One crown’d with thorn 
Came and stood with them. I, with glad surprise, 

Knew Him—and saw around His head the morn 
Break ; and the light of heaven was in Hes eyes. 

Fle did not speak—but as He passed away 

Stooped down and kissed the painter where he lay. 
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EFORE [I turn to the considera- 
tion of the painter of the Christ, 
I must say a word or two about 

| the circumstances under which 

the face of Christ became the 
theme of Christian Art. In my 

‘Rex Regum” IJ have set forth 

the evidence of the authenticity of the Likeness ; 

tracing it from age to age, from school to school, 
through the long centuries ; never changing, never 
varying ; always the same likeness—from the first 
rude frescoes of the catacombs, and the paterz 

St. Peter and St. John may have used in adminis- 

tering the Lord’s Supper—to the last canvases of 

English, and French, and German painters. I 

will only now recall a few incidents, necessary to 

the perfect understanding of the work of Holman 

Hunt. 
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I note first, that Our Lord was born in the 
Augustan age. The second Cesar, having con- 
quered the world, declared a universal peace, and 
closed the door of the temple of Janus that very 
year. It is Milton who, in his “Ode to Christ’s 
Nativity,” sings: 


No war or battle sound 
Was heard the world around ; 
The idle spear and shield were high up hung: 
The hookéd chariot stood 
Unstained with hostile blood ; 
The trumpet spake not to the arméd throng ; 
And kings sat still with awful eye, 
As if they surely knew their sovereign Lord was by. 


For a little while, then, and just at this period, 
there came a revival of the Arts, which had seemed 
crushed out by the tread of armies in the conquest 
of Greece by Rome. Augustus was himself dis- 
tinguished for learning; Virgil and Horace were 
among his friends ; it was his boast that he found 
Rome brick, and left it marble. He died when 
our Lord was about ten years of age. Augustus 
was succeeded by Tiberius, who reigned during 
the remainder of our Lord’s time on earth, carrying 
on the traditions of the Empire as regards learning 
and the Arts. 

What were those traditions ? The Romans, as 
a race, never had any initiative in the Fine Arts. 
They came into the inheritance of the Greeks, but 
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they were not to the manner born. It was a 
Roman general who, in despoiling Corinth of its 
treasures, told his soldiers that if they broke any 
of the statues he would require them to make new 
ones. The famous group known as “ The Lao- 
coén” was sculptured about the time when St. 
John was exiled to Patmos ; but it was the work 
of Greek artists. The imaginative faculty seemed 
altogether lost. There was one phase of Art only 
which the Romans practised with any marked suc- 
cess, and that was portraiture. Considering them- 
selves masters of the world—interested in every 
action that affected their Empire or their policy— 
they were students of men rather than of ideas, 
and to them Art, in the form of portraiture, offered 
special attractions. Thus wealthy citizens de- 
corated their houses and filled their galleries with 
collections of portraits of men and women of note, 
or whose names were associated with the events 
of the day. Christ, then, came at a time when the 
world was specially prepared to receive, and record 
with accuracy, its impressions of the aspect of His 
human nature. 


Such records were undoubtedly made, and we 
have them with us to-day. What have we done 
with them through the nineteen centuries ? What 
are we doing with them now? My purpose at this 
moment is to speak of one whom I have ventured 
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to call ¢he painter of the Christ. But Holman 
Hunt is the last, not the first, of a long succession 
of Christian painters who have made Christ their 
theme. Let us follow in thought the sequence of 
pictures which have so preserved the integrity of 
the Likeness of Christ, that an artist of our own 
time—living so far away from the place and time 
when men could see Him face to face—can yet 
paint Him, knowing that he is painting a reality, 
not a myth. I will take the unusual course of 
making voices speak for a little while, instead of 
showing to my readers dumb pictures. The pic- 
tures shall come presently, and we shall value them 
all the more for knowing something of their origin 
and history. 


Let us imagine ourselves in one of the dark 
corridors of the catacombs of Rome. St. Paul has 
been preaching there of late, with Linus and 
Damas ; and there is a brief respite to the perse- 
cutions which have decimated the little com- 
munity. Two men are groping their way through 
the darkness towards an appointed place, where 
a messenger is expected from the brethren at Co- 
rinth, or Ephesus, or from far away Jerusalem. 
He may even be the bearer of an epistle from 
St. Paul or St. John. 

Rurus. I think we must be near the place: 
shall we now kindle a light ? 
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Persis. Yes, for our lamps will well last out 
our time. And I like to see the pictures on the 
walls. 

[ They light a lamp which Persts carries, 
and find themselves before a figure of 
Christ, painted on the rough surface of 
the wall: Persts holds the lamp over 
his head so as to wlluminate the face. 

Rurvus. Full of grace and truth! 

Prrsts. That is what John said, when he was 
here last year. But Peter thinks that the profile 
in the south corridor, where Eutychia lies, is more 
like even than this. 

Rurus. I would that I had seen Him with my 
own eyes; but I was only a lad then, and belonged 
not to any Legion. My father, who was one of 
the quaternion which scourged Him, tells me that 
this is the best likeness of them all. I would that 
I had seen Him myself. 

Persis. Is it not enough that Peter and John 
are with us, and that when He comes we shall see 
His face ? 

Rurus. Ah yes! then we shall know even as 
we are known. 

And the men move onwards to the appointed 
place. 


A century has passed, and two men are sitting 
together at a table. One is an old man, bent with 
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years; the other is in the meridian of life. The 
old man, Justus, speaks first : 

Justus. Well, I have drunk your wine, Nereus; 
but what is this figure engraved on the base of 
the cup? 

[He turns the cup to the light, disclosing 
a figure outlined in gold on the surface 
of the glass. 

Nereus. It is the Good Shepherd. 

Justus. The Good Shepherd? You mean 
Christ ? 

Nereus. Yes. 

Justus. But it is not like Christ. Why is it 
not like Christ? This is the figure of a radiant 
youth. This is not He who suffered for us. This 
is not Christ. 

Nereus. Are you so sure of that? Christ, as 
the Eternal God, can suffer no change, no decay, 
no marks of infirmity. He suffered, indeed, as 
Christ, but His sufferings are ended, and the glori- 
fied Christ cannot suffer. Wherefore, then, should 
the artist represent suffering ? We must be con- 
tent sometimes to give up a lesser truth for a 
greater. 

Justus. But, Nereus, we cannot represent the 
Eternal God. If, therefore, this is not like Christ 
as John and Peter and Paul described Him to us, 
it is like nothing; and we are giving up a truth 
not for a greater truth, but for no truth at all. 
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Nereus. My dear Justus, do you forget? It is 
a long time since you worshipped in the catacombs. 
It was before my time. Think of what has hap- 
pened since. Think of the cruel persecutions we 
have endured. If we persist in painting the like- 
ness of “the Nazarene,” as He is called, on our 
walls, we shall soon have no houses left to shelter 
us and shall be driven again to those dreadful 
catacombs. If we persist in wearing it upon our 
persons there will soon be none of us left to wear 
it. Peter is gone, Paul has gone, and Timothy, 
and every one who knew Him face to face. We 
are counselled by our leaders, on account of the 
exigencies of the time, to be content with symbols. 
David, you know, was a type of Christ; but it was 
as a youth that David tended the sheep. Why 
should not the figure of David, the youthful shep- 
herd, serve to remind us of our Lord? We under- 
stand it, and the Roman soldiers do not. 

I know not what answer Justus could have made 
to one who, not having himself seen Christ, was 
content with the representation of Christ through 
symbol. 


But now we hear quite different voices. The 
first is that of an Epicurean Philosopher, Celsus, 
who has set himself to attack the growing Faith ; 
the second is that of Origen, a Father of the Church. 

Cerxsus. But this God of yours is so ugly. 
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Oricen. What is ugliness? What is beauty? 
Does Celsussay that a countenance which expresses 
the divine attributes of love and truth can be other- 
wise than beautiful—even though it be marred by 
suffering ? If so, then words (8vc«dne—xaddc) are 
but counterfeit, or it is well to be ugly. 

Cexsus. You do not take me, Origen. It is 
obvious that we cannot see attributes of mind—we 
can only see attributes of body. Now, if this man 
you call God is really divine, he can have no de- 
fect; but suffering is defect: therefore, if he suffers 
he cannot be divine. 

OricEen. This, Celsus, is a thing hidden from 
you. We Christians cannot put ourselves in the 
position of the critics of the Greek schools. The 
love of Christ constraineth us. 


Another century has passed, and the voices have 
again changed; but the theme is the same—always 
the same—even as the human heart is always the 
same. A woman is pleading with a priest for what 
she believes to be an innocent, nay, a holy delight. 
The priest is refusing. 

ConstantTIA. I saw it in the city where you live, 
and I desire it. Of course I have many likenesses 
of Christ, but this one seems to me more spiritual, 
more tender, more like what I have learned of 
Him and know in Him, than all the rest. Obtain 
it for me. 
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Eusestus. This longing fora visible presentment 
of our Lord is growing—and it is dangerous. You 
cannot learn what Christ is like by kneeling before 
an image. 

Constantia. I do not desire it as an image to 
kneel before. But I desire to look on the face of 
my Friend and my Redeemer. Look, I have this 
—and this—and this—but none are so beautiful as 
the one I tell you of. 

[She shows him a number of likenesses, 
which he pushes away, refusing to look 
at them. 

Eusestus. A likeness at the best can show only 
His human aspect—the form of His humiliation— 
when he took upon Him the form of a servant. 
If you would know Him as He is you must turn 
from pictures painted by men to the presentment 
of Him in the written Word. Art is so poor a 
thing that a thousand artists, painting from the 
same original, will give a thousand variations, of 
which you cannot say that any one is the absolute 
truth, even as representing His manhood. But in 
the Gospel you shall see more than His manhood 
—the pure in heart shall see God. 


And now the time rushes on so fast that it is 
scarcely worth while to count the centuries as they 
go. A thousand years pass, and, so far as the 
likeness of Christ is concerned, there is no change 
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either in the likeness itself or in the attitude of 
the Christian Church towards it. These thousand 
years are years of darkness, in which there appear 
but faint glimmerings oflight. Art, poetry, religion 
seem crushed under the iron heel of despotisms, 
which conquer only to give place in their turn to 
new despotisms. But the devastations which have 
destroyed the Arts have perpetuated the Likeness 
by committing it to the mechanical process of 
mosaic work, instead of to the free process of the 
brush. Listen to the voices of two men in the 
thirteenth century, working at a mosaic in the 
dome or apse of a great Italian church. 

First Workman. Tell me now, for I fear I have 
fallen into some error: ought there to be seven 
rows, or only six, of the pale red tessere, here, 
just above the brow ? 

SreconD Workman. Seven. I learned, it at 
Mount Athos, and am quite sure. 

First Workman. It is weary work—this count- 
ing of tesseree. I dream of ito’ nights. One, two, 
three, four—one, two, three, four—one, two—and, 
after all, a very little mistake in the size of the 
pieces will throw everything into confusion. 

SeconD Workman. Ah, well, they say that the 
new fashion will be coming in of painting with a 
brush, and then, instead of everlastingly copying 
and re-copying the same thing, every picture will 
be different according to the sweep of the brush. 
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First Workman. I fear me that the sweep of 
the brush will sweep us off the scaffold! These 
new fads are all very well, but, for my part, I prefer 
to do what my father did before me. It will not 
be very easy, however, for Master Giotto to throw 
over the custom of a thousand years, or for Master 
Cimabue either. 


Not easy, but it was done. Within a century 
fresco has superseded mosaic; Van Eyck has in- 
vented oil painting, which will, in its turn, super- 
sede fresco; the brush has triumphed all along 
the line; and fresh voices are heard. 

Tirran. After all, then, have you been con- 
vinced that the old likeness is true? 

| Zetzan ts standing before a half-finished 
painting on Michael Angelo’s easel. ] 

ANGELO. I never doubted it, Titiano. Look at 
this little sketch I made fifty years ago. [ He takes 
a sketch of the Crucifixion from a portfolro.| It 
is the same face as that I am painting to-day. 

Titian. But in the Sistine it is different. It 
seems strange to me that you should ever have 
painted Christ beardless, and without the identify- 
ing features so familiar to us all. 

AncELo. The painting in the Sistine is an ex- 
ception. An exceptional event calls for excep- 
tional treatment. How otherwise should I express 
the taking of the manhood into God than by the 
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elimination of every mark of weakness and suffer- 
ing? During His life on earth Christ was first a 
babe, then a child, then a youth, then a man. 
Why should any one moment of that sequence be 
perpetuated for ever? Christ is not now a babe, 
nor a child, nor a youth, nor a suffering and dying 
man. The Judge Eternal of the “ Dies Ire” is 
not to be painted as if He were standing by the 
grave of Lazarus. I am now painting the En- 
tombment, and to-day I have been studying our 
great Veronica. How strong it is—in its rudeness 
—with the strength which comes of knowledge ! 
Ah! to have known Him and painted Him my- 
self. But I shall follow it implicitly, as fifty years 
ago I followed the fresco of St. Callixtus. 

And when to-day we turn to Michael Angelo’s 
painting in our National Gallery of “The En- 
tombment,” and study the head of Christ, we see 
that, feature for feature, line for line, it is the same 
head as that of the famous Veronica in the church 
of St. Silvestro at Rome. 


So the centuries pass. Since Titian and Angelo 
talked together, three hundred years have brought 
us to our own day. What voices do we hear 
now? Three young painters stand together ina 
London studio, Let us listen to what they are 
saying : 

Rossetti. Then we are agreed—we will paint 
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Christ. I have a friend who will serve as my 
model. I shall only need to add an aureole. 

Mixtais. But I cannot paint what I have never 
seen, and I have never seen Christ. I can find a 
child—a beautiful woman—an old man. I will 
paint these, in a carpenter’s shop, which also I 
can see; and the story of the picture shall be the 
story of their lives. I will call it ‘‘Christ, in the 
Carpenter’s Shop.” 

Horman Hunt. I will find out what Christ is 
like, that I may see Him with my own eyes. If 
I cannot find Him in the West I will find Him in 
the East. I will tear the secret from the stones 
of the city where He dwelt ; from the sands of the 
desert where He hungered; from the waters on 
which He walked. I will find it and paint it as a 
real thing before I die. 


That is why I call Holman Hunt the painter of 
Christ. He has painted other subjects—historical 
—imaginative—of our own day. But to the paint- 
ing of our Saviour he has brought a special know- 
ledge, an earnestness, a sincerity, that are without 
parallel in the annals of Art. Amongst his works 
I will name three of supreme beauty and im- 
portance. The first shall illustrate the use of 
symbolism in Art; the second shall show the 
imaginative faculty of the painter; the third, his 
realistic fidelity to Nature. 
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“The Light of the World” is an allegory. It 
is night, but the stars are seen in the sky. Christ 
stands at the door and knocks; but the door is 
fast closed and overgrown with weeds. Christ is 
listening for a response from within. In His hand 
is the Light, ready to illumine the dark chambers 
of the soul when He is admitted. If it is asked, 
why the Light carries the Light instead of being 
the Light itself ?—my reply is that symbolism is 
a language, and that no language can express 
everything in one phrase. It takes nearly three 
hundred words in the Athanasian Creed to define 
the dual nature of the Redeemer. And then? 
Our minds can dwell on the Godhead, or on the 
Manhood, separately ; but we are as incapable of 
thinking of them together as of seeing both sides 
of this sheet of paper at the same time. Christ 
in His human personality we can see with our 
eyes, and, seeing Him, can become conscious of 
the divine presence. But it is by virtue of His 
humanity that He enters our hearts. The Light 
He brings with Him can be expressed only by 
symbol. Even the Schools can go no further— 
for, after all, the Creed is itself only a symbol. 


“The Flight into Egypt” is a creation of the 
imagination. Joseph and Mary and the Child 
are pressing forward on their weary and perilous 
journey. Joseph strides before, leading the ass 
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which bears the mother and babe. Around them 
circle the Holy Innocents—the children whom 
Herod had slaughtered. Not shadowy phantoms 
of the children, but the boys themselves—it is a 
curious thought that amongst the Innocents there 
should be no girls—the boys themselves ; whom 
if she could see, even Rachel would be comforted. 
How sublime are the suggestions of the picture ! 
Christ sees these infant martyrs, the first to suffer 
for His sake; He recognizes them, He is a child 
with them, and they rejoice together. How far- 
reaching and subtle is the discrimination of the 
painter! Joseph does not see them—nor does 
Mary. Only the “Word” which created all things 
and therefore understands them all, and the dumb 
creature, the ass, which has not sinned against 
life, can penetrate into the arcana of life. How 
far-reaching and pathetic are the incidents of the 
picture! One lovely boy searches in vain for the 
wound through which his little life fled out to God. 
What is this sword-cut that has pierced his gar- 
ment, just above the heart, but has left no mark 
upon his breast? He half remembers something 
—hbut not pain! The new life has healed the 
wound—but it does not mend linen! 


The third picture I have named is “ The Find- 
ing of Our Saviour in the Temple.” It is as 
purely realistic as “ The Flight into Egypt” is 
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imaginative. It is one of those things which bear 
the crown and glory of Art, in that they have 
been done once, and once only, and for ever. If 
we go back to the earliest Christian painters we 
find that they limited themselves to portraiture. 
If we turn to Medieval Art we find that the 
artist could not draw well enough to paint such a 
picture as this. If to the Masters of the Renas- 
cence, that they had not sufficient knowledge of 
the topography and archeology of Palestine. 
If to the painters of the Decadence, or of the 
Modern schools, that they were content to repeat 
what others had done before. If we look forward 
to the future we may imagine many changes of 
taste and fashion in Art, but we cannot imagine 
that the painter can ever get closer to the facts, or 
know more of what that scene was like, than 
Holman Hunt has shown us in this wonderful 
painting. 

It is not a picture to describe, for it has been 
seen by everybody. I suppose no picture in the 
world has ever been seen by so many people. It 
now hangs in one of our great public galleries, so 
that it can never be hidden from the world. In 
religious art it is the consummation of the travail 
of the long centuries. I have shown in “Rex 
Regum” that the painting of the face of Christ 
began in the simple desire to perpetuate the 
memory of a face dear to the disciples. How 
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direct are these first records we find in the cata- 
combs—simple portraits, unconfused by symbol! 
How sincere are the mosaics of the basilicas, 
repeated without change during a thousand years | 
How pathetic are the attempts of the early painters 
to represent the sufferings as well as the glory of 
the Redeemer! How splendid are the pictures of 
the masters of the Renascence, unfolding the life 
of Christ from the cradle to the cross! How 
enduring is this likeness—that neither defect in 
the Studio, nor defection in the Church, nor in- 
difference of the World can alter or destroy! The 
secret of it lies in this—that the likeness of Christ 
is the expression of a truth. 


Truth, then, is the foundation of the life’s work 
of Holman Hunt. It is the standard under which 
his life’s battle has been waged. And if his 
standard has been Truth, his armour has been 
Courage. The Pre-Raphaelite movement, as it is 
called, of which he, and Millais, and Rossetti were 
the founders, was not a holiday trip into gay 
meadows, where three lads should take their fill 
of pleasure or lie down to rest amongst flowers. 
It was a fight, in grim earnest, against old pre- 
judices almost inconceivable to us now : against 
neglect, opposition, ridicule ; against the terrors of 
excommunication by the authorities, and the risk 
of poverty, failure, and defeat. One of the three, 
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indeed, was beaten to the ground—Rossetti laid 
down his life in the struggle. Another surrendered 
—Millais laid down his arms. But the courage of 
Holman Hunt was enduring as it was invincible; 
and he carried the flag to victory. Nor is that 
all. If Truth was his standard, and Courage his 
armour, his inspiration was Love. It is Dryden 
who sings : 


Kings fight for kingdoms ; madmen for applause ; 
But love for love alone. 


Only Love can win such a battle as he has fought. 
Nevertheless, in winning it, Holman Hunt has 
won not only love and applause, but also a king- 
dom in Art. 

For the rest it is sufficient to say that from the 
time when the first Christians made the dark 
chambers of the catacombs beautiful as with the 
visible presence of the Master, until Holman Hunt 
painted “The Light of the World,” Christ has 
never left Himself without a witness in the studio 
of the artist. 
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ape ete LIEN Virgil sang his song of 
«Arms and the Man,” he knew 
very well that it is not the clash 
of swords, nor the conquest of 
one race by another, nor even 
the beauty of the language in 
which adventures are narrated, 
that makes the music—it is the vibrating of the 
heart of 4Eneas—the manhood of the man himself. 
And what is true of Arms is true of Art. The 
life of an artist is part of a trilogy—the divinest 
part, because the most human; but it is not all 
that has to be considered if the story of Art is to 
be told in its completeness. There is the imme- 
diate effect of his work on his companions ; there 
is the ultimate effect of it upon the nation. That 
is the meaning of the Prologue and Epilogue with 
which I begin and end this record. And, as in 
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the Prologue I turned from the individual life, 
which is music, to the corporate life of a Society, 
which is narrative, so in the Epilogue I must for- 
sake both, in the larger question of the relation in 
which Art stands to the people of the land. 


BN addressing you as President 
of The Society of the Rose, I 
cannot forget that we stand at 
the very threshold of a new 
century—and that the century 
now fast drawing to its close is 
one remarkable for great pro- 
gress in the Fine Arts. To attempt any forecast 
of the future would be to waste your time in 
speculation. But, looking back, I discern a beau- 
tiful figure moving amidst the artists of the Vic- 
torian Era—as One moved amidst the Golden 
Candlesticks — encouraging, warning, rebuking. 
It is the figure of the man you delight to honour: 
it is John Ruskin. If I venture from this Chair 
to add anything to what has already been said of 
Mr. Ruskin, it is because I can speak, not as a 
disciple, nor as a critic, but as a witness. I have 
seen a flame lit in England which I trust by God’s 
grace never shall die out—the flame of a true and 
generous love of Art, and through Art of Nature. 
I believe that the torch kindled by Mr. Ruskin, 
the undergraduate of Oxford, in this nineteenth 
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century, is as luminous, as enduring, and within 
certain limits as beneficent, as was that kindled by 
Ridley, the divine, in the sixteenth. 


I say within certain limits because | recognize 
the difference between the evangel of the two men: 
I name them together because I claim that their 
evangel—the light they carried—comes from the 
same source. If we compare the Creed of the 
Guild of St. George, for which Mr. Ruskin lived, 
with the Creed of the Church, for which Ridley 
died, we perceive that each is incomplete without 
the other—incomplete, that is, if they are intended 
to bea rule of life and action. In the Creed of 
St. George there is no recognition of dogmatic 
theology: in the Creed of the Reformer there is 
no recognition of esthetic emotion. Ruskin’s 
formulary might have been written if Christ had 
not been a ransomer, and we had all begun life 
with a clean slate. Ridley’s might have been 
written if Christ had not been a creator, rejoicing 
in the loveliness of the things He had made. The 
two formularies together—not in opposition, but 
together—seem to express very nearly all that can 
be known or conceived of the Divine Being. 


Very nearly, but not quite all. We have still 
to take into account the revelation of Science. It 
is the glory of Mr. Ruskin that he has marked out 
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for us one of the paths by which we may have 
access: but there are three paths. Mr. Ruskin 
acknowledges this when he says: “I trust the 
Living God, Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven 
and Earth, and of all things and creatures visible 
and invisible—and I will strive to love Him, and 
keep His law, and see His work while I live.” 


Observe, now, this threefold division of our 
faculties. To love Him—that is Religion; to 
observe His law—that is Science ; to see His work 
—thatis Art. The avenues of access to the Divine 
Life, then, are not so very complex after all. 
When we think out a curriculum of study—Law, 
History, Theology, Language, Music, Geometry, 
Arithmetic, Chemistry, Mechanics, and the rest 
_—we find that these are not independent of each 
other, each complete in itself. They are fractions 
rather than integers—and we at once begin to 
classify them. Then we discover that there are 
only three things the human soul can learn. The 
first is the knowledge of good and evil—the differ- 
ence between right and wrong. We may call it 
duty, or honour, or religion, but the end is the 
same—the perfecting of our moral nature, the 
learning to love Him. | 

The second thing we can learn is the distinction 
between truth and falsehood. We may learn it 
by deduction or by induction; we may call it 
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philosophy or science, but again the end is the 
same—the perfecting of our intellectual faculties 
by observing His law. 

There is only one thing more we can learn, and 
that is to discriminate between beauty and ugli- 
ness. This comes to us through Art. So that this 
little word of three letters spells one-third of the 
whole round of human life. And yet it is not to 
be found in any of the Creeds, save only in the 
Creed of St. George, where Mr. Ruskin defines 
it as “the seeing of His work.” 


It is in this aspect that I regard Mr. Ruskin as 
one of the great prophets of the world. I do not 
underestimate the value of his ethical teaching, or 
of his speculative philosophy, or of his incursions 
into political science; but I feel that these exist 
for other men—not for myself as an artist. When 
Mr. Ruskin first turned his attention to these things 
he wrote tome: “Iam quite unable now to under- 
take any duty diverting me from my immediate 
work, for which I have too little strength.” He 
was already living a new life of effort—of effort to 
set right things which seemed to him more evil, 
and to call more urgently for redress, than even 
the ugliness of the gods of the studio, which he 
had already shattered, just as Bel and the Dragon 
had been shattered by another Seer long before. 
I knew his heroism and purity of heart, and was 
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sure that he would use whatever strength God 
might give him for a generous and noble purpose. 
But when the author of “ Modern Painters” turned 
from Art to Political Economy, it was to me as 
though the author of the “ Idyls of the King” had 
ceased to write poetry for the sake of editing the 
financial columns of a newspaper. 


I know that in speaking of Art, different people 
may seem to be speaking of different things. Art 
has many phases—and unless we are very precise 
in our use of words there may easily arise confu- 
sion of thought. Art, like an army, whether of 
attack or defence, has its main body and its divi- 
sions—and the objective of the main body and of 
the divisions are not necessarily the same. For 
instance-—the objective of one column may be 
Pretoria—of another Bloemfontein—of another the 
Goldfields—but the objective of the army is the 
overthrow of two little Republics, which stand in 
the way of the consolidation of our great Empire. 
If you invert the figure, and consider the defence, 
you will find the same tripartite division in action, 
with the same unity of purpose. The defence of 
Pretoria is the defence of the brain of the country; 
the defence of the Goldfields is the defence of the 
possessions of the country ; the defence of Bloem- 
fontein is the defence of the heart of the country ; 
but the three together are the defence of the life 
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of the country—the country itself—with all its past 
achievements, all its present enterprise, all its 
future hopes—in a word, its independence. 


With this simile in our minds, let us turn to the 
subject we have before us—Art, an Essential Ele- 
ment in the National Life. I say that Art is both 
an attacking and a defensive force—and that it 
has corresponding forces ranged against it. What 
are these forces? Let your late President answer 
—in the splendid peroration with which he closed 
his Address last year. He said: ‘ We are pass- 
ing through times of much anxiety ; the horizon, 
year after year, is darkened with thunder-clouds, 
lurid with the menace of war. Never was there 
a time in which there was a deeper need for patriot- 
ism, not only passionate, but unselfish; not only 
ardent, but enlightened. Mr. Ruskin urges us to 
strive that our country shall not become one of the 
obscene Empires of Mammon or Belial. He asks 
you to make your country again a sceptred isle: 
for all the world a source of light, and centre of 
peace; mistress of learning and of the arts; faith- 
ful guardian of great memories, in the midst of 
irreverent and ephemeral visions; faithful servant 
of time-tried principles, under temptations from 
licentious desires; and—among the cruel and 
clamorous jealousies of the nations—a worshipper, 
in her strange valour, of good-will towards men.” 
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What do these words mean ?—these words of 
our great leader—to us—Members of the Society 
of the Rose. They mean that Gold is not an 
essential element of National Life—a nation may 
be great and yet poor :—that Parliaments are not 
an essential of National Life—nations, more or 
less barbarous, still exist, content to merge their 
will in the will of their king :—that Empire is not 
essential to the National Life—a nation may be 
self-contained and yet sit supreme over a great 
continent, as we see to-day in the United States. 
But Art zs essential to the National Life. King 
Lear knew that Cordelia was dead when the mirror 
showed no rust or stain upon it from her breath. 
When the mirror of Art shows blank you may be 
quite sure that the Higher Life of the Nation has 
been strangled. 


Now, in nothing that I say to-night do I con- 
trovert the Dean of Canterbury. He has shown 
you the unity between Religion and Art. I pro- 
pose to show you the diversity. He has shown 
you how one springs out of the other. I hope to 
show that they are derived from distinct and 
opposite sources. He has pointed out how very 
much alike they are—I will point out how very 
different. And this is no paradox. I accept all 
that the Dean has said in relation to the golden 
currency we call Religion and Art, but I will show 
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that in describing Religion and Art he has not 
described two sides of the same coin, but two 
separate coins from very different mints. 


The proposition I lay before you then is this. 
Religion and Art are two forces—spiritual and 
esthetic; moving in the same plane—human life 
and action ; to the same end—the subduing of evil; 
against a common enemy—the World, the Flesh, 
and the Devil; but they move under different 
sanctions. In its fight against the World, Art 
does not look to the promise of another, but to the 
purifying of this. In its struggle with the Flesh, 
Art strengthens us, not by deadening our senses, 
nor by lifting us above them—but by quickening 
them to truer perception. In its conflict with evil 
—or the Devil—Art animates us with visions of 
beauty of which it—or he—is the Destroyer. 


If this be true, it will be seen that Religion can 
have no formula to determine what is true in Art, 
any more than Art can have a formula to determine 
what is true in Religion. And yet Religion and 
Art have always and everywhere seemed to be 
tied together in the relationship of mistress and 
handmaid. Among the Jews, Religion being the 
stronger of the two controlled Art. Among the 
Greeks, Art being the stronger controlled Religion. 
But the history of Art in Palestine, in India, in 
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Persia, in Assyria, in Egypt, in Athens, in Rome, 
in Christendom—is the history of so many con- 
flicting creeds. Art has been so much in the 
company of the Immortals and has poured out so 
many libations—propitiatory and adoring—that 
one is apt to forget that she is not in one of the 
priest’s offices. It is only in very modern times 
that Art seems to have found an independent 
existence. She comes to us now, no more in the 
vesture of an acolyte or a sybil, but in her own 
sober garments. She is no longer the cup-bearer 
of the gods. Like Hebe she has been dismissed, 
and for the same offence. 


But though the relationship between Religion 
and Art may be no longer that simply of mistress 
and handmaid—there is a relationship still exist- 
ing, and we should do well to consider it. Does 
the curate of a parish church quite know, in 
arranging the services, how far he is acting as a 
priest, and how far as an artist? Does the painter 
in his studio, dreaming of Art as the regenerator 
of the world, quite realize that Art has never yet 
accomplished anything great,except under religious 
inspiration of some kind? What would be the 
effect of the separation of these two? How can 
they be separated? Can they be separated and 
still exist? Let us examine for a moment the 
actual working of the alliance which has kept 
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them together so long a time, and see if we can 
find any answer to these questions. 


And I will begin by stating a case: A man, 
under the influence of strong religious emotion, 
determines to devote a portion of his wealth to 
sacred uses. The cathedral in which he is accus- 
tomed to worship is magnificent in the extreme. 
It is itself a memorial of the piety and munificence 
of men who have felt as he feels, given as he is 
disposed to give, and now sleep quietly beneath 
its marble floors, or in high pomp within its stately 
mausoleums. But what shall his gift be? He 
has fought a hard fight with evil—against temp- 
tations from without—temptations from within— 
assaults of the Wicked One. And yet, by the 
grace of God, his feet are still within the precincts. 
He feels that he is not worthy to lay his gift upon 
the altar. He will stand upon the threshold, and 
place there a font, asking for himself no higher a 
position than that of the children who are brought 
for baptism. And the font shall bear upon it the 
marks of his life, carved in this fashion—facing 
the sanctuary himself—behind him the World, the 
Flesh, and the Devil. 


So far Religion, and now Art—The gift is 
tendered and accepted—the architect is consulted, 
the design approved, and the sculptor chosen. 
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There is the crux. For amongst the practitioners 
of Art there are as many varieties as there are 
amongst teachers of Religion. And what is the 
result ?. I will do my best to describe it. 


The font is made four-square, the figures being 
placed at the four angles. That of the founder is 
an ordinary example of simple portraiture—show- 
ing us a man who might have been a merchant or 
well-to-do tradesman. At the other angles are 
placed the unholy three. The World is a portly 
fellow, with money bags, and a cruel face. The 
Flesh is a woman, with her face—a disagreeable 
face, full of wrath and cunning—tied up in a 
kerchief—not pleasant to see. The Devil I need 
not describe particularly. It is sufficient to note 
that it is also the figure of a woman—that ap- 
pears to be a matter of ecclesiastical etiquette. 
It may be observed, however, that the font itself 
is one of the most beautiful examples of decora- 
tive sculpture that can be imagined. 


Now, how very satisfactory all this seems—to us. 
I am not quite sure that it was so satisfactory to 
the pious founder. To him it may have seemed 
that just one mistake had been made. He was in 
grim earnest—but the sculptor chanced to be of a 
humorous turn of mind. Was ¢sat the World, 
that had been so hard to overcome? Was ¢hat 
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thing, with its head tied up, the Flesh, that had 
allured him? Is woman necessarily the —— 


Surely something has gone wrong. It is too 
late however to ask these questions. He who 
visits a cathedral church must take things as he 
finds them, and he will note two facts. 

Ist. That the font is exquisitely carved; that 
its lines are laid out in beautiful proportions ; that 
it is as a work of Art perfect—as perfect as the 
words of the priest who administers the sacrament 
of baptism before it are orthodox. 

2nd. That Religion and Art say the same 
thing. “Listen,” says the priest, “This infant 
must faithfully promise that he will renounce the 
devil, and all his works—the vain pomp and glory 
of the world—and the carnal desires of the flesh.” 
“Look,” says the sculptor, “it is not much to 
renounce—the world has a very sinister eye—and 
as to the flesh, see what the pretty face of a 
woman may become if the devil of an evil temper 
gets into it.” 

What has happened is this—Religion, having a 
baby to baptize, asks for a font. Art supplies the 
font, and receives in return a motive. The alliance 
is voluntary and complete. The very first step 
we take into our cathedral brings us face to face 
with a true though limited expression of the rela- 
tionship existing between Religion and Art. 
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A limited expression, because (1st) Sculpture is 
only one of many forms in which Art becomes 
associated with Religion; Painting, and Architec- 
ture, and Poetry, and Music, and Rhetoric, and 
the Drama, are co-partners with Sculpture on 
equal terms; and (2nd) because the alliance be- 
tween Religion and Art strikes far deeper than 
the occasional inspiration by the one, or applica- 
tion of the other, to purposes of decoration. 

It is an alliance of two forces, moving in the 
same plane, to the same end, against a common 
enemy. ‘The insignia of the two forces are indeed 
at times so similar and so intermingled, that it is 
difficult to distinguish between them, and the 
question seems to arise whether Religion and Art 
are not two names for the same thing. Whether 
Religion is not Art, and Art Religion. 


It is true that our gods are not now made in 
the artist’s studio. They are, for the most part, 
made in the minister’s library, or leap from the 
fervid imagination of extemporary rhetoricians 
as Minerva leapt from the brain of Jupiter. But 
still, in its ordinary, everyday alliance with Religion, 
Art finds enough to do. For Religion is the 
recognition of a relationship existing between us 
and God, by which we owe to Him the perform- 
ance of certain duties, and submission to His will. 
And do we not submit to that will, and perform 
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those duties in the most artistic manner? We are 
not quite sure, indeed, whether the sense of rever- 
ence that comes upon us, when we enter a great 
cathedral, is reverence towards the Lord of the 
temple, or the temple itself, or the architect who 
built it; but at all events we are satisfied that the 
architect must have possessed fine religious feeling. 
And then, our dead await their resurrection beneath 
such finely chiselled marbles and polished brass! 
Our children are baptized in fonts which are such 
miracles of beauty—or of humour—according to 
the bent of the artist’s mind. Our souls are 
ravished with such sweet music in the choir! And 
though, when Whit-Sunday comes round, we miss 
the passion-play that used to be enacted in the 
nave, and the flight of the white pigeon from the 
little chink, high up in the groining of the roof, to 
represent the descent of the Holy Ghost !|—yet we 
are still strong at stage drill, and march through 
the market place, pleasing our eyes and our ears, 
by firing volleys of “amens” and shouting “ halle- 
lujahs,” to the waving of red cotton pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. 


We need not miss even the mummers. We 
have only to run over to Protestant Germany, or 
Catholic Spain, to see the miracle plays still acted 
—at Ober-Ammergau the Cross, without the Pas- 
sion—at Barcelona clown and pantaloon making 
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love to the Virgin Mary. Let us look at one of 
these “ mysteries” as they are performed on Sun- 
day afternoons about Christmas time. 


It is the eve of the Nativity, and a company of 
people, with Mary and Joseph, are on their way 
to Bethlehem. The crowd is sufficiently repre- 
sentative, for it includes, not only very much of 
the World and the Flesh, but, 2 propria persona, 
the Devil too. Among the company is a man 
who is tempted with an evil desire. He takes 
the Devil as his counsellor and an agreement is 
made between them. The man shall have his 
desire. But in return he shall himself become a 
Devil. At once his tail begins to grow. He can 
conceal it at first, but inch by inch it lengthens, 
till presently it cannot be hidden from his com- 
panions. 

A consultation is held by the company, as to 
what they shall do. They decide to pull the tail 
off. They fasten the man to the wall, and proceed 
to pull—first one, and then another, but the tail 
instead of coming off only lengthens. The more 
they pull the longer becomes the tail. Instead of 
inch by inch, it now grows yard by yard; but still 
they pull, and pull, like sailors hauling at a ship’s 
cable, till the whole stage is covered with the 
hideous coil, and there begins to be no standing 
room left. There is a momentary pause, and a 
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fresh consultation, resulting in a final and strong 
effort. The whole company, men, and women, 
and children, pulling together with all their might. 
Suddenly the tail comes off. The Devil is cast 
out, and the man is himself again. 


But when the Sunday performances are over. 
When the thunder of the organ has died away in 
the aisles of the cathedral, and the laughter of the 
people in the stalls of the theatre, and we find leisure 
to reflect a little on what we have seen—thoughts, 
which have been all the while latent in our minds, 
begin to take definite shape, and we ask ourselves 
whether we have not been witnessing a mystery 
within a mystery? Whether the same thing has 
not befallen Religion—in this, its alliance with 
Art—that befell the hero of the play?) Whether 
Art has not grown, inch by inch, and yard by 
yard, until it threatens to fill the church, as the 
tail filled the stage? Whether by any mighty 
effort, the two can be separated ? and, finally, if 
the two were separated, whether Religion would, 
like the man in the play, be quite itself again ? 


A formidable array of questions, and yet it is 
only the old question, “Can two walk together 
unless they are agreed?” applied specifically, in 
the concrete instead of the abstract form. 

But are they not agreed, Religion and Art? If 
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exception is to be taken to the miracle play it 
must be on other grounds than that of its teaching. 
The moral of it cannot be impugned. It is of the 
highest order. The evil of yielding to evil, is the 
becoming evil. The tail grows! But when we 
see it grow it is not for us to ignore the evil, nor 
to abandon our fellow. We must extirpate the 
evil. How? By united, and yet individual action. 
The first effort may not succeed; it may even 
seem to increase the mischief—but let us try 
again: with faith, and determination, and courage, 
and patience, and above all—together. The World 
and the Flesh are strong; the Devil is stronger 
than either; but Love is strongest of them all. 
Can Religion, single-handed, teach us a nobler 
lesson than this ? 


The two, then, are agreed—why should they 
not walk together? It is my profound conviction 
that they should walk together—but not in masks. 
The objection to a mask, like the advantage of a 
mask, is that we cannot see what face is behind 
it. But when we meet with religious Art, or 
esthetic Religion, that is precisely the thing we 
most desire to know—what face zs behind it? is 
there anything behind it? or are we, after all, face 
to face only with asimulacrum ? Let us distinguish 
clearly between Art and Religion, and give to each 
its proper place in the economy of life. 
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That is easily said. But it is not easy to make 
the distinction. For instance, the Ark of the 
Covenant, and the Mercy-seat of the Jewish 
Temple. Were they simply works of Art? The 
sacred narrative claims for the sculptor the 
most direct, personal, inspiration. “See, saith 
the Lord, I have called Bezaleel by name, and I 
have filled him with the spirit of God, in wisdom 
and understanding, to devise cunning works. And 
Bezaleel made two cherubims of gold, and the 
cherubims spread out their wings on high, and 
covered with their wings over the mercy-seat, with 
their faces one towards another.” I know nothing 
in any of our cathedrals more beautiful than that. 
But if the Lord put it in his heart to “devise” 
these things, Bezaleel was in all points an artist, 

vas much as Flaxman or Canova, however closely 
he may have followed the pattern shown to Moses 
on the Mount. The record, however, goes still 
farther ; it says: ‘“ The Lord hath put in his heart 
to devise, and that he may ‘each to work all 
manner of work of the engraver, and of the cunning 
workman, and of the embroiderer in blue, and in 
purple, and in scarlet.” This is nothing less 
than the establishment, by God Himself, of a 
School of Art in the Wilderness. 

Now observe a contrast. Four hundred years 
later, King Solomon determines to build a temple 
to the Lord in Jerusalem. He also, claims direct, 
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personal, communication with the Divine Being. 
But he makes no claim of inspiration for his artists. 
Onthe contrary. The beautiful works of Bezaleel 
are still in the tabernacle—upon the brazen altar 
that he made, the King offers a thousand burnt- 
offerings. But when Solomon begins to build, 
what does he do? He writes to a heathen king, 
the King of Tyre, “Send me now a man cunning 
to work in gold, and silver, and in brass, and in 
iron, and in purple, and crimson, and blue.” The 
School of Art, born and nurtured in the Wilderness, 
having accomplished its high purpose in the 
enunciation of the Jewish religion, and finding 
under the restrictions of that religion no scope for 
further development, has passed from the tents of 
the wandering tribes to its natural domicile—the 
great commercial city of the world. 


But that is a long while ago. Since the building 
of Solomon’s temple the conditions of religious 
and civil life have again changed. Let us turn to 
a modern example—the building of a temple, in 
the very heart of Christendom, at a period when 
the Arts flourished under the great Masters of the 
Renascence. St. Peter’s, Rome, was designed by 
Michael Angelo—a man to whom Religion and 
Art were alike the very light of his life. At one 
time he says, “Good painting is Religion—it is the 
reaching towards that state of perfection nearest 
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to God which unites us to Him. At another time 
he writes : “ My soul fell into the error of making 
Art her idol and sovereign lord.” To his friend 
Vittoria Colonna he revealed the passion which 
inspired him in his design, every line of which is 
the resultant of zsthetic or religious forces acting 
through a generous imagination. Let the artist’s 
work speak for the artist. 


Angelo built me, in this city of Rome: 

Laid the cross low upon the earth, and hung 
A dome above tt—like that mightier dome 

Where sang the angels when the world was young 
And the Creator loved it: now it ts old 

And the Redeemer loves it—and has thus, 
Creator and Redeemer of the fold, 

Stretched out His arms upon the cross for us. 


So Angelo built me, with the golden rod 
Of the “ seventh angel,” who, in paradise, 
Measured the walls of the new city of God: 
Angel or Angelo—for, in that blest place, 
Angels and men see God with equal eyes, 
And all His servants serve Him face to face. 


Angel or Angelo? It is a curious question to 
be suggested by the sacred text. It is, however, 
suggested only, not answered. Perhaps the writer 
could not answer it. Perhaps it cannot be answered 
until we know what zs the difference between a 
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man and an angel. The measurements given are 
like the measurements of an architect—by scale. 
They are ‘according to the measure of a man— 
that is, of the angel.” Is then the spirituality of its 
use a measure of the fineness of fine art ? It cannot 
be so; for pagan temples, foul with unholy rites, 
are not less lovely, considered as architecture, than 
the church which is the consecrated expression 
of Michael Angelo’s passionate love of Christ. 
Or, is the beauty of the service Art renders to 
Religion a measure of the spirituality of the wor- 
shipper and of his acceptance by the Divine Being. 
Again, no. It is inconceivable that God should 
delight particularly in Gothic or Renascence, or 
be more gracious amidst Corinthian columns than 
amidst columns of the Doric or the Ionic order. 
There must be a difference between the measure 
of a man and of an angel—between Art, that is, 
and Religion. The difficulty is to define it. 


Two things, however, are certain. Art can 
become religious, and still be Art. But Religion 
cannot become esthetic, or it ceases to be Religion. 
For Religion is the placing of everything in the 
hand of God, and the surrendering of our will to 
His. While Art is the taking of everything into our 
own hands, and controlling it according to our own 
will. See how this simple formula will suffice to 
resolve into its constituent elements any amalgam 
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ofthe two. I willtake an instance in which religious 
emotion and esthetic feeling are very closely allied, 
namely, music. 


We have been a long time in the cathedral now. 
The font which we passed near the west door is 
left far behind: and with it, may we not hope— 
the World, the Flesh, and the Devil. We have 
seen the memorials of the dead. We have assisted 
at a miracle play. We have passed up the long 
nave, and traversed the broad transept, and noted 
the curious groining of the roof— 


And now the organ sounds, and unseen choirs 
Sing the old Latin hymns of peace and love. 


We stand listening at the choir gates. We know 
nothing of the white-robed choristers within, except 
that they are fulfilling the round of their daily task. 
Hark! Do you hear that fine note—rising, grow- 
ing, swelling, lingering, dying. What does it 
mean? It may mean either of two things. Which— 
we cannot tell. It may mean to the singer the 
perfect surrender of his will to God, or it may mean 
the enharmonic employment of the flat seventh 
on C. It may mean to him Religion, while to us 
it mayonly mean Art. He, the professional singer, 
may be the real worshipper, while we, whose 
worship he is supposed to be assisting, may be 
only amateur zsthetes. 
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Thus we are brought back to my first proposi- 
tion—Religion and Art are two forces—spiritual 
and esthetic; moving in the same plane—human 
life and action; to the same end—the subduing of 
evil; against a common enemy—the World, the 
Flesh, and the Devil. But they move under 
different sanctions. In our fight against the 
World, Art does not look to the promise of another, 
but to the purifying of this. In our struggle with 
the Flesh, Art strengthens us, not by deadening 
our senses, nor by lifting us above them, but by 
quickening them to a truer perception. In our 
conflict with Evil, Art animates us with visions of 
beauty, of which it is the destroyer. 


But it happens sometimes that Religion and 
Art go into action together, and we hear a mighty 
shouting, and we think that surely the World, and 
the Flesh, and the Devil, are overcome at last. 
When the smoke of the battle has cleared away 
however, we see the old enemy still in force. Then 
we remember: that what Art seeks in Religion 
is motive, and that what Religion seeks in Art ts 
articulate expression. That Religion, though bear- 
ing the lamp of Divine Truth, carries false lights 
also. That in either case it is itself dumb: and 
that Art, through which Truth finds expression, 
can give expression as articulately and definitely 
to a lie. 
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I say then that Art is an Essential Element in 
the National Life, because it stands in this close 
relationship to the great struggle which is always 
going on between good and evil. In this struggle 
Art is always taking sides. It took sides with the 
Greeks against the corruption of sensualism. It 
took sides with the Northmen against the brutal 
law of force. It took sides with the Renascence 
against the cruel Inquisition. It takes sides with 
us now against the still greater corruption, and 
brutality, and cruelty, of modern commercialism. 
It comes to our aid to-day, in our conflict with 
the World, the Flesh, and the Devil, with forces 
greater than of old—or, if not greater, at least more 
subtle and more adapted to our needs. We have 
discovered that if Art comes into contact with 
Religion it is because Religion is in part human 
too. Where the human element ceases, and the 
divine begins, there the connection between Art 
and Religion ceases also. 


Art therefore, like Religion, is a Free Essence. 
If the pages of History closed with the record of 
to-day, Art would take up the story of our lives to- 
morrow; and if Religion had nothing further to 
tell us, Art would still go on, like the Heavens, 
declaring the glory of God and showing His handi- 
work. The court of appeal is changed—that is all; 
but there zs a court of appeal. Art is now judged 
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by its conformity to scientific, not to theological, 
tests. Observe how this simple change of venue 
affects the entire aspect of Nature in the eyes of 
the artist. His vision becomes direct, not intro- 
spective. His heart beats in unison with Nature, 
not in antagonism to her. The sculptured angels 
overshadowing the mercy-seat must submit the 
articulation of their wings to the anatomist. The 
blue heaven of the painter must appear no more 
as a firmament, but must satisfy the astronomer 
that it has unfathomable depths. The light and 
shadows of the sky are no more to be confused 
together under the family name of clouds ;—they 
must be distinguished even to the flightiest sister 
of the group, as nimbus, or cumulus, or stratus, or 
cirrus. The brown tree that used to figure as a 
matter of course in every landscape, blossoms— 
like Aaron’s rod that budded—into ash, and oak, 
and cedar, and elm, and all the rest of the beautiful 
children of the forest. 


Thus Art becomes the reflex and record of all 
that Nature has ever said to any one of us, at every 
time, in every place. To one troubled with fever- 
ous dreams, a cloud stretched across the horizon 
may seem sinister in the extreme—to another the 
same cloud may seem gracious with the coming 
rain. And then, even if our impressions are clear 
and true, how few they are! how very little do we 
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know, each for himself, of the world in which we 
live, or of the great family of which we form a part. 
A few voices speak to us out of the throng—but 
the many are dumb. A few eyes kindle as they 
look into ours— 


Stars—Stars 
And all eyes else, dead coals— 


a brother, a sister, a wife, two or three friends; 
this is, to most of us, the sum of our knowledge of 
mankind. 

It is more than the sum! See how large an 
abstract must be made from it? The friend is 
estranged—did we then really know him at all ? 
The brother is in a far distant land—will he be 
the same to us when he returns? The child, our 
sister, never will return—it is a long time since 
she died—should we not like to know a little more 
of her? Voices that used to speak to us are heard 
no more—eyes that used to be bright have faded 
into the darkness—and we are left alone—with 
Nature. We understand her language very well, 
but she has nothing more to say to us—nothing at 
least that we care to hear. Let us learn this 
new language of which you speak. This strange 
language of Art. 


Listen then, and I will tell you what Art is. It 
is eyes to the blind. It is strength to those who 
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are weak, It is gentleness to those who are strong. 
It is manhood to the youth. It is restitution to 
those who suffer wrong. It is greeting to those 
who are absent—it is faith to those who are doubt- 
ing—it is hope to the desponding—it is charity to 
all men. 

This is what Art is to us, because it is the 
greater, and we are the less. It is one of the 
environments of our lives, that is daily shaping 
them to fair or foul issues. Nature is to us as a 
mighty organ, on the keyboard of which we lay a 
finger here or there. A flute voice answers us— 
or a vox humana—perhaps even a vox angelica ; 
but we do not know the instrument until the Master 
Musician sits down before it and we hear the 
thunder of the diapason, the rush of mighty har- 
monies, the tender strains of melody. 

And Art is our Master Musician. Erase from 
our lives all that we have received only through 
books and pictures—leave us each to our own 
personal experience of life and manners, of the 
surroundings of our homes, of the countries we 
have visited, of the vicissitudes and mysteries of 
the natural world—and very little will be left to 
tell us what man is, or whether God has been 
mindful of him at all. The books we have read, 
and the pictures we have seen, have become so 
identified in our imaginations with the things they 
represent, that we forget sometimes that we see 
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with the collective vision of many eyes, and think 
the thoughts of many minds—that in Art we live 
and move and have our being. 


And then we have to face the World, the Flesh, 
and the Devil. What can Art do to help us? 
What can Art do to help the Nation? It can, 
through the Painter of the Gods, give us a higher 
conception of the beauty of the human form, in- 
spiring us, if only in our dreams, with visions of 
what we might be. It can, through the Painter of 
Men and Women, show us ourselves as we are, 
and render us an account of the changes of our life. 
It can, through the Painter of the Golden Age, 
assure us that the past is not necessarily dead, but 
may be revived in our own hearts. It can, through 
the Painter of Love and Life, teach us that it is 
not our bodies only that should be as the Gods, but 
our souls also. It can, through the Painter of the 
Christ, encourage us to hope that what we strive 
after may be reached, for One has reached it. 
Leighton, Millais, Burne-Jones, Watts, Holman 
Hunt—these five great painters of the Victorian 
era have done more than make us love them as 
men, or honour them as Members of a Society. 
They have brought a gracious element into the 
National Life. They have led us into the presence 
chamber of the Creator—where we may learn to 
understand Him—and each other—better. For it 
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is impossible to live the Higher Life in Art, with- 
out being led from one glory to another. Art 
stands alone in this, that it engages, not some, but 
every faculty of our being. Faith, reason, affection, 
are alike exercised in its mission. My illustrations 
have been taken from the accumulated splendours 
of Architecture, of Sculpture, of Rhetoric, of Paint- 
ing, of Music, which we find in the service of 
Religion, in our cathedral churches. But is it 
really Art that serves Religion? Is it not rather 
Religion and Science that serve Art? One thing 
is certain. Theologians might dispute for ever 
without the aid of the geometrician, but without 
his cobweb of fine lines Art could not have built 
these temples, these firmaments of stone, beneath 
which they worship. Mathematicians might still 
be analyzing triangles and spheres, if Christ had 
not died. But, without the hope of life of which 
He came to assure us, Art would have built no 
temples at all. Like the summer clouds that 
fill the sky, Art sweeps across our world, drawing 
into its bosom all our religious aspirations, all our 
scientific attainments, every tender emotion of our 
hearts. How beautiful are the summer clouds! 
now ranged in lines like the battlements of a distant 
city, now massed together like an army with ban- 
ners, now drifting through the azure, ina myriad 
of etherial shapes, like a company of angels looking 
down on us from Heaven. How beautiful is Art! 
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in the splendour of its imagery, in its storms of 
passion, in its serene contemplation of things 
divine. But they are only clouds! But it is only 
Art! Does Science say they are only clouds? 
How then are the furrows made soft with the drops 
of rain. So then the clouds are of some account. 
And Art? Believe me—no tender thought, or 
noble aspiration, or high enterprise, is lost to us, 
because Art fashions them into beautiful shapes. 
They come back to us as the rain comes from the 
clouds, and they make our lives fruitful in faith, 
and wisdom, and love. 

As to the Artist—it is enough that he lives, and 
works, and dies. But Art does not die—it passes 
into the National Life and becomes immortal. 


Renan SOY ERE goes My Lord the Epi- 
logue—and with him my book 
—just as a little while ago My 
Lady the Prologue carried off 
the first chapter. The Society 
of the Rose is not named after 
Rosalind, or I would appeal to 
her again. As it is I will only defy her example 
by myself bidding my Readers farewell. 


And yet—while my pen is still in my hand— 
and the year of my Presidentship of the Ruskin 
Society not half run out—the news comes that 
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the Master has passed from us—that he, whose 
genius not only inspired but created a Literature 
for Art, will no more encourage, or rebuke, or 
warn the Artist. John Ruskin—who was born 
with the Victorian Era—died at sunset on the 
20th day of the closing year of the century. 


Vivos voco, Mortuos plango, Fulgura frango— 
so runs the inscription on the great bell of the 
Minster of Schaffhausen. The words might well 
be written over the door of every artist’s studio. 
Art is a perpetual call to the living, a lamenta- 
tion for the dead, a bringing down from heaven of 
the Promethean spark, revivifying the world with 
spiritual life. Like the bell, in Schiller’s Lay, 
Art rings out the changes of our lives. But be- 
fore it can do this it must, as surely as the bell, 
be subjected to two forces—the fire to fuse, the 
mould to shape. Which of these forces is the 
greater or nobler I do not now inquire. It is 
sufficient for my purpose to draw attention to the 
essential difference between the two, and to point 
out that we have the first of these forces in the 
writings of Mr. Ruskin. 


But the flame which is strong to fuse, is power- 
less to shape. I do not mean that Mr. Ruskin’s 
teaching is shapeless, but that like a flame it is 
always changing. Mr. Ruskin has softened our 
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hearts, he has melted us, he has subdued us, but 
the Bell is not yet cast: 


Fast in its prison wall of earth, 
Awaits the mould of bakéd clay ; 
Up, comrades, up, and aid the birth— 
The Bell that shall be born to-day ! 


Dare we complete the simile? Dare we speak 
of the Art which shall be born to-day? If we 
would have it so we must look for it in the perfect 
correlation of these forces—the first to burn out 
the dross of spurious conventionalism, the second 
to strengthen the hands of the young painters 


who are moulding Art into new and_ beautiful 
shapes. 


Now the value of Mr. Ruskin’s fine influence 
does not rest on the correctness of his opinions. 
I suppose there are few writers on Art who have 
not found occasion to controvert his views. I have 
myself done this with great freedom of speech. 
How otherwise than with freedom of speech could 
I express my sense of reverence and gratitude and 
love due to one who was always a king of men, 
though sometimes he spoke as if he had gone 
mad upon his throne. But Mr. Ruskin was no 
“Lear,” neither need anyone fear to touch him 
lest he should be hurt. And then “the grace 
and versatility of the man.” If it was said of 
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Dante that he had seen Hell, it may be said of 
Ruskin that he had seen Nature—seen her even” 


LO 


s 


The mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 
I’ the bottom of a cowslip. 


How shall we learn to see with the clearness of 
his vision 2. How shall we draw into the National _ 
Life the sweetness he has distilled ? Once more 
I leave out of account everything that he has 
done for Humanity apart from Art. That is for 
others to record. But for Art he has done this. 
He has lifted her out of the stagnant pools of 
dilettanteism, and the shallow pools of commer- 
cialism. He has stripped from her the foul rags 
of sensualism and superstition. He has made her 
to sit once more in beautiful garments—the hand- 
maid, not of Religion, but of God Himself. 


THE END 
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